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PREFACE 


During the past quarter of a century American 
dramatists have won their independence from Euro- 
pean influence and have begun to bring forth drama 
of native scenes, about our own people, and written 
in a manner more or less peculiar to ourselves and 
our environment. In tragedy the progress is slow; 
in comedy it has been more notable. Perhaps this 
was to be expected, for ours is a land of laughter. 
Comedy seems innate in our nature. Among those 
who pioneered and who still are engaged in advanc- 
ing the standards of contemporary native comedy, 
the name of Frank Craven—author, actor, and pro- 
ducer—stands well to the front. 

To the rapidly growing list of worth-while Ameri- 
can plays Mr. Craven adds another amusing and 
wholesome comedy, ““New Brooms.” It is just such 
clean and amiable drama as our playgoers and play- 
readers have become accustomed to receive from 
him. If genuine comedy is that which is based upon 
common sense and seeks to create thoughtful laugh- 
ter, here is that rare product. The play reads well, 
acts well, and leaves in the wake of its laughter a 
bubbling furrow of pleasant memories. 

“New Brooms” deals with and appeals to fathers 
and sons, first of all. They smile at its truthful 
situations, laugh at its deftly directed lines, and per- 
chance discern the wisdom of its theme, for the play 
urges sympathetic tolerance and the union of youth’s 
energetic optimism with the elder’s prudence gained 
by experience. Since it is a portrayal of one phase 
of an American home, mothers and sisters watch the 
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play with understanding smiles and hope earnestly 
for a final mutual agreement, which they see lacking 
so often between the father and his boy. 

The author guides his plot to a sound and sensi- 
ble conclusion, To a difficult domestic problem he 
offers an acceptable solution, by restoring a sane 
balance to distorted human relations. The curtain 
descends upon a scene of readjustment with the two 
men standing shoulder to shoulder, facing the future 
with a happier understanding of each other and with 
hopes and prospects of greater business success 
through sympathetic Co ae In these days 
when there are so many drab dramas ef human fail- 
ures, it is refreshing to breathe in the theatre the 
exhilarating ozone of Cravian comedy—an atmos- 
phere that will probably be created oftener in the 
drama of to-morrow. 

ALBERT H. GILMER. 
Professor of Dramatic Literature. 


Tufts College, Massachusetts, 
March 2, 1925. 


NEW BROOMS 
ACT I 


ScENE: At rise of curtain Bates ts discovered try- 
ing to read a newspaper. He reads until the 
curtain 1s well up and then brushes away a fly 
with one hand. This time he is still engrossed 
with his paper. On the second movement which 
follows almost immediately, he drops the paper 
to his lap and, after a fruitless slap, follows the 
course of the fly with lis eyes, which settles on 
his hand. This time he starts his right hand 
back slowly and then comes down with tt heavily 
only to miss it. He is satisfied he has driven 
the pest away, for he settles himself again com- 
fortably to resume his paper, when the fly settles 
on his head. This time Bates rises, folds the 
paper into a swatter, follows the fly to where he 
has now alighted on the table, and this time gets 
him with one quick blow. Bates gives a grunt 
of satisfaction. As he draws back his paper to 
dispatch the fly, the door in the wall opens R. and 
KNEELAND appears. He stands until Bates 
brushes the fly off the table. 


KNEELAND. Get him? 

Bates. I warned him. (Brushes the Ay off the 
table—turns.) What do you want? 

KNEELAND. (Crosses toc.) 1 brought this over. 
(Produces check.) You forgot to sign it. 
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Bates. I didn’t do anything of the sort. I’ve got 
a week yet. 

KNEELAND. (Shruggling his shoulders) All 
right. (Is about to put check away in his pocket.) — 

Bates. Well, give it to me, now you've got it here. 
(Sits r. of table. KNEELAND crosses to back of table 
and places check before him, also fountain-pen. 
Bates looks at it for a moment, and gives an ex- 
clamation of disgust. KNEELAND crosses back of 
table and sits L. of it.) It isn’t fair—it isn’t right— 
it’s just going to drive me out of business, that’s 
what it’s going to do. 

KNEELAND. (Takes hat off) Nonsense! 

Bates. It is. I’m damned if I am going to work 
my head off from one year’s end to the other and 
give all that money to the Government. 

KNEELAND, There’s no need to. You're smart 
enough to doctor things up so it will be half of this. 
(Indicating check.) 

Bates. Of course lam. You don’t suppose that 
tribe in Washington can fix anything solid—do you? 
One half makes laws and the other half makes loop- 
holes. Damn fools! But I’m no better than they 
are, only I’m an honest damn fool, and if it’s the law 
to pay that much tax, why, I'll pay it, but I won’t 
keep on paying it. 

KNEELAND. There are a lot of men who don’t 
pay what they should. 

Bates. Not with me they don’t, and if they tried 
it, I’d see they got all that was coming to them. If 
a man owes me money, he pays it, and if the U. S. 
says I owe them a certain amount, I’ll do the same. 
Only I’ll fix it so I won’t owe them so much—I’ll 
close the factory—sell it and live on what I’ve got. 
I can do it. You know that. But I’m not going to 
work just to support a government, and a son who 
is old enough to support himself. 

Kneevanp. You're talking bosh, Tom, and you 
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know it. You could no more stop work than you 
could stop eating. 

Bates. You've seen me when I’ve had my mind 
made up, haven’t you? 

KNEELAND. I should say so! (With a little 
laugh.) 

Bates. I don’t change it much after that—do I? 

KNEELAND. No. 

Bates. Well, I’ve come pretty near making it up. 
I run my business to make all I can—that’s my pride. 
And I pay what I owe, promptly, every cent of my 
debt.. That’s more pride. I think this tax as it 
stands now is the biggest holdup passed by the most 
incompetent asses that ever lived, and I don’t like 
paying it. I’m doing it, but, by Christopher, I don’t 
like to. (Signs check.) 

KNEELAND. But it’s so easy—a couple of hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of machinery: 

Bates. I don’t need any new machinery. (He 
crosses, R.C.) 

KNEELAND, All you want me to do, then, is just 
listen without making any suggestions, is it? 

Bates. You don’t have to listen to me unless you 
want to—you know that. 

KNEELAND. (Looks at check) I have for a good 
many years, Tom, and I guess I can for a few more. 

Bates. You can if anyone can. Damn it, Phil— 
you and Mary were the only ones I ever could talk 
to. 

KNEELAND. (Puts pen in pocket) I can see 
Mary now, the way she used to sit and rock, while 
you were having one of your indignation meetings, 
and looking over to me to give me the wink. She 
was onto you like a ton of brick. 

Bates. (Crosses to table) There was never any- 
thing to be onto. I’m not a double personality. I’m 
just what I am. I was married for fourteen years 
to the same wife—and only to her. I’ve been honest 
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in my opinions and my actions, and I’ve carried out 
all I promised to do for her children. (Crosses R.) 

KNEELAND. Her children? She wouldn’t like 
that, Tom. ; 

Bates. Well, they don’t act like my children. 
Ethel is all right, I suppose. I hope some day she'll 
meet the right sort of chap, and make as good a wife 
as her mother—which she never will. But Tom 
skipped a generation somewhere and I don’t know 
who to blame it on. (Sits R. of table L.) 

KNEELAND. What are you talking about? Tom’s 
all right—a perfect gentleman, always courteous and 
obliging. There isn’t a mother in this town who 
doesn’t hold him up as a pattern to her own boys. 
God knows he isn’t like you, Tom, but don’t blame 
the forebear who blessed him with his nature. 

Bates. He knows too darn much—or thinks he 
does. 

KNEELAND. I know—lI’ve got one of my own. 

Bates. Why, damn it! When he is home—which 
isn’t much—he spends more time correcting me than 
* he does anything else. I don’t know how to eat, I 
talk too loud, I swear too much, I don’t do this right, 
I do something else wrong, I’m old-fashioned. By 
gracious, you'd think I was some relic from Noah’s 
Ark, the way he talks. 

KNEELAND. Oh, he'll get over that. He’s doing 
what my father used to call climbing “Fool’s Hill.” 

Bates. Well, Tom’s going up a mountain. Mary 
and I used to plan we’d take a steamer and go away 
some place the moment he was ready to have the 
factory turned over to him, but my God, I can’t even 
get him to look at a picture of the place. 

KNEELAND. What does he want to do? 

Hee Play golf—play tennis—be nice to peo- 
ple. 

KNEELAND, Why don’t you have a talk with him? 

Bates. That’s just it—you can’t talk to him. If 
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_ I start and happen to say “ain’t,” he’d say, “ ‘Isn't,’ 


Father,” with that smirk of his that gets me so damn 
mad I can’t see. (KNEELAND laughs.) I suppose 
you think it’s funny! (Rises, crosses to R.c.) 

KNEELAND. No, Tom. I know what it means to 
you. I had to laugh, because I could see Mary wink- 
ing at me. 

Bates. (Walking) She wouldn’t wink at his 
lolling around like a Prince of the Realm, doing noth- 
ing but chase a rubber ball around a tennis court and 
coming to me for money every five minutes. He 
doesn’t even say he’s borrowing it—says he wouldn’t 
put it that way because I’m such a pessimist I won’t 
expect him to pay it back anyway. 

KNEELAND. Well, it seems to me, Tom, you’re 
a little unfair to the boy—he’s just out of college. 

Bates. He ought to be thinking of what he’s go- 
ing to do——— 


(Marcaret enters from house, followed by Witt- 
IAMS. Crosses down R.c. MARGARET 1s the 
housekeeper and Wititams the butler. The 
latter is carrying her suitcase. Bates sees her 
as she 1s halfway to the gate x.) 


Bates. Here—here! Where are you going? 

MarcareT. I’m leaving. 

Bates. Leaving? 

MarGaretT. Yes. 

Bates. What for? 

Marcaret. I told you 1 was going away. 

Bates. That isn’t answering my question at all. 
Why are you leaving? (Marcaret ts silent.) 
Come on, speak up. You do enough chattering when 
I don’t want you to talk. What is it? More 
money? Because, if it is, you are not going to get it. 

-MarGareT. You couldn’t pay me enough to make 
me stay. 
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Bates. Is that sor What’s the matter? 

Marcarer. I just can’t stand it any longer. 

Bates. Can’t stand what? 

Marcaret. The way you talk to me. 

Bates. Why, what do I say? 

Marcaret. A lot of disagreeable things. 

Bates. Is that so? 

Marcaret. And I have always tried to do the 
best I could—always. 

Bates. Well, I never said you didn’t, did i? 

MarGarET. Well, you've acted as though you 
didn’t think so. You have snapped me up before the 
other servants and found fault with me until they 
question everything I say to them. You can’t expect 
a housekeeper to have disciplne when you treat her 
the way you have me. 

Bates. Well, if I have found fault or lost my 
temper, you ought to know by now that that is simply 
my way. 

Marcarer. I have! That’s why I’m leaving. 

Bates. Do you think it’s a fair thing to do—to 
walk out without anyone to look after the house? 

MarcareT. It’s not my fault. I gave notice the 
day before yesterday I would be going and have 
left everything in perfect order—haven’t I, Wil- 
liams? (WzuLLIAMS is about to assent. Crosses 
dowm R.c.) 

Bates. You don’t have to refer it to Williams. 
T’ll find out for myself soon enough. (WILLIAMS 
is subdued. Crosses up R.c.) Go on back to the 
house and stop this nonsense. (Starts L.) 

MarcaretT. No, sir, I won’t do that! 

Bates. (Turns) Oh, you won’t? 

Marcaret. No, sir. I did that once before and 
I’m sorry I did it then. 

Bates, (Crosses to c.) Oh, all right, then—go 
on—leave. You are not indispensable. (As Mar- 
GARET 1s about to leave, Bares sees WiLLiams is fol- 
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lowing her.) Here—here! Where are you going? 
You leaving, too? 

Wituiams. I was going to take Margaret’s bag 
to the station for her, if you don’t mind. 

Bates. Haven't you anything else to do but play 
expressman for her? 

WitiiaMs. There wasn’t anything to do at pres- 
ent, sir. That is, unless you wanted me for some- 
thing. 

Marcaret. Never mind, I'll take it. 

Bates. He can carry it if he wants to. 

Marcaret. Thanks, I’ll do it myself. 

Bates. Well, go on—settle it between you. (He 
crosses and sits at table w.) 

Marcaret. We had it settled once. Let me have 
it, Williams: (Wutiiams hands over bag to Mar- 
GARET.) 

Wituiams. Id like to do it for you 

MarcareT. It isn’t heavy, anyway. Good-bye 
and good luck. 

Wituiams. Good luck, Margaret. (They shake 
hands as MARGARET exits; WILLIAMS comes C. te 
Bates.) Is there anything you wish, Mr. Bates? 

Bates. No, Id let you know if there was. (Wiz- 
LIAMS gives him a sour look behind his back and 
exits into house. WKNEELAND has been an amused 
spectator.) By Christopher, do you wonder I get 
cranky at times? 

KNEELAND. (Rise with check) No, Tom—do 
you want me to hold this check up until the four- 
teenth? 

Bates. No, send it in—you’re in such a hurry to 
get it signed. Mail it. 

KNEELAND. (Puts check in pocket) All right. 
(He goes to the gate as Morrow enters R.) 

Morrow. Is this where Mr. Bates lives? 

KNEELAND. YéS, sir. 
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Morrow. Oh, then it’s all right. (Starts to come 
in. 

eee tes Who shall I say wishes to see him? 

Morrow. Say George Morrow. He may not 
know me, but I am a friend of a friend of his—Miss 
Wheeler. 

KNEELAND. Miss Wheeler? (Looks at BaTEs.) 
It’s Tom. 

Morrow. (Brushing in, as KNEELAND’S head is 
turned) How do you do? This is Mr. Bates, the 
elder, I take it. 

Mr. Bates. Not at all. J am Mr. Bates! My 
son is around somewhere. 

Kwneevanp. So long, Tom. (Laughs and exits 
R.) 

Morrow. (Crosses toc.) Allow me to introduce 
myself. My name is George Morrow. 

Bates. I heard you the first time. 

Morrow. Yes, sir. I’m on from Texakana, on 
here for a little visit, and thought I’d look up Miss 
Wheeler. She’s a cousin of mine. Stopped at her 
house and was told I’d find her here. 

Bates. (Resumes paper) I couldn’t tell you. 

Morrow. Jil wait a little while if you don’t 
mind. (Looks around.) Nice place you have. 

Bates. Yes. (Reading.) 

Morrow. (c.) That the last edition you have? 

Bates. Yes. 

Morrow. (Glancing over BatEs’ shoulder) How 
did Texakana Pete close? 

Bates. I’m sure I don’t know. 

Morrow. I’ve got stock in it. 

Bates. Young man, I daresay your business is 
vital to you, but I am not interested in it. I don’t 
know what you are talking about; neither do I care. 

Morrow. I beg your pardon. I thought every- 
one knew about Texakana Pete. 

Bates. I never heard of him. 
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Morrow. It’s an oil, Pete, short for petroleum. 

Bates. Now you tell me it’s an oil company I am 
less interested. 

Morrow. You surprise me. You are not inter- 
ested in stocks? (Crosses R.c.) 

Bates. I told you I wasn’t. 

Morrow. (Sits on tree seat) What business are 
you in, Mr. Bates? 

Bates. (Rises) I’m a manufacturer, sir, of 
brooms. (WILLIAMS enters with lemonade tray and 
six glasses and puts on table down tL.) This is my 
home and you are calling on my son, not me, for 
which reason you'll pardon me if I leave you, as I 
don’t like to be disturbed when I am reading my 
evening paper, and I will also add, if we ever meet 
again when I am reading any paper (Exits into 
house.) 

Morrow. (Rise, crosses to t.c.) Is the old man 
always like that? 

Witirams. (Back of table) In the seventeen 
years I’ve been here, yes, sir. : 
Morrow. Say, where can I find young Bates or 

Miss Wheeler ? 

Witiiams. (Pouring lemonade) They are com- 
ing in now, sir. 

Morrow. (Takes glass of lemonade and drinks) 
Thank you ... (Puts glass on tray. Cross up Cc.) 

Witurams. Who shall I say? 

- Morrow. Mr. Morrow. (Cross around tree and 
come down R.) 

Wuuiams. I'll tell him and... get another 
glass. (He starts for entrance c. WULLIAMS sees 
Tom entering Lt—indicates Morrow. Tom has 
yackets.) Mr. Morrow to see you, sir. 

Tom. Morrow? Morrow? 

Wiirams. Yes, sit. (Exit with glass Morrow 
used. Tom comes down stage C.) 

Morrow. Mr. Bates (Crosses to C.) 
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Tom. (Cross toc.) Yes, sit- 

Morrow. (Shakes hands) I dropped over for 
Miss Wheeler—she’s a cousin of mine—— 

Tom. Is that so? She'll be glad to see you, I 
know. (Puts rackets upstage on porch.) 


(Enter FLoRENCE WHEELER, ETHEL Bates and 
Watire NowELt tL. Watiie has racket in 
cover and talks as he enters. Ad lib. for en- 
trance.) ; 


Frorence. I don’t believe that you and Wallie 
will ever beat Tom 

ErHeL. Wallie didn’t give me any help at all— 

Morrow. And which is my little cousin? (Starts 
for Erner, who has come down vL. and crosses to 
Ec.) 

Tom. That’s my sister. Mr. Morrow, Ethel. 

Morrow. Glad to know you. 

Erret. Oh, how do you do? (Cross and speak 
to Tom, then sits on tree seat. Morrow turns to 
FLORENCE. ) 

Morrow. Then this must be my little cousin 
Florence—remember me, George Morrow, from Tex- 
akatia= 3; 

Florence. (Not quite) Oh, yes. 

Morrow. Gosh, what a girl you’ve grown to be. 
Haven’t seen her since she was a little girl in Tex- 
akana. (Stands with his arm around her.) 

Tom. Miss Wheeler and I are engaged. 

Morrow. No! Little Florrie engaged! (The 
hint means nothing. Giving her a hug) Yl have to 
write home to the foiks about that. 


(Wittiams brings on clean glass and passes three 
lemonades to FLORENCE and Tom, and extts 
with empty tray. Tom gives one glass to 
ETHEL. ) 
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Tom. Won't you sit down? (After a pause.) 
Morrow. Thank you—I haven’t' met your friend. 
Tom. Oh, pardon me—Mr. Nowell, Mr. Mor- 
row. 


(WaLLIE is down L., below table, and acknowledges 
the introduction; shakes hands with Morrow. 
Puts racket on table and sits v. of table. Tom 
sits L. of ETHEL at tree.) 


FLORENCE. (Sit upstage c. on porch) Let’s see— 
which branch of the family are you on? 

Morrow. (Sit r. of table v.) Well, your Aunt 
Nannie married my mother’s brother, Jed. 

Frorence. Oh, is that so?! 

Morrow. Sure! 

FLorENCE. What are you doing on here? 

Morrow. Well, I’ve got a big proposition—a 
great big proposition, 

FLorENCE. Is that so? 

Wate. Stock? (Seated v. of table i.) 
~ Morrow. Yes—oil. Looks like one of the big- 
gest things ever put on the market. 

Wate. They all do. 

Morrow. This is solid. I am going to let a few, 
a very few—friends in on the ground floor—but af- 
ter that they’lf be paying big for what I’ve got. 

Tom. How long will you be East, Mr. Morrow? 

Morrow. About four days. What business are 
you in, Mr. Bates? 

Tom. I’m not just yet. 

Morrow. And engaged! 

Tom. Oh, I think it will be all right. 

Morrow. I see. Your father. 

Tom. No, father doesn’t enter into my plans to 
any extent. 

Morrow. I guess he isn’t much of a mixer, is he? 

Tom. What makes you think so? 
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Morrow. I met him. 

Tom. You did? He’s grey—short-—— 

Morrow. He was with me. 

Etrueyt. That was father. 

Tom. Florence and I haven’t made our plans 
definitely yet, except that we are going to set our 
wedding day as soon as possible. I think I will be 
able to keep the wolf from the door. 

Morrow. ‘They travel in packs these days. 

Tom. Yes, but P’ve no doubt we'll be all right. 
Of course, there will be no limousines for a while. 
(Rise, cross to FLORENCE.) 

FLORENCE. We won't have to wait long. 

Morrow. You've never ordered one, have you? 
(Tom sits on cushion by FLORENCE.) 

Frorence. I’m thinking of Tom. He’s not the 
kind to wait for anything. He just goes out and 
gets it. 

Morrow. Isn’t it great to hear them talk about 
us? 

Tom. She means me. 

Morrow. Of course. I know it. Any woman is 
the same when she loves a man and believes in him. 

ETHEL. Are you married, Mr. Morrow? 

Morrow. No. 

Etruer. Oh! (Holds up glass to WALLIE.) 

WaLiiz, (Rise and takes up pitcher) What is 
the name of your company, Mr. Morrow? 

Morrow. The Marcella Oil Company. 

Wak. (Cross back of table to ETHEL R. and 
fills her glass) Looks good, eh? 

Morrow. Good! Boy, in two weeks we'll have a 
well that will pump enough oil in a day to run all 
the Fords in Kansas for a month, and Kansas has 
some Fords! 

Wate. (Sits above Etuen and puts pitcher on 
seat) So many of these companies have been fakes 
that I should think it would be a hard thing to sell. 
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Morrow. The hardest part of selling it is to get 
these fellows up here to sit still long enough to talk 
to them. Why, some of your business men haven’t 
any more use for a chair in their office than I have 
for—a glass eye. 

Wate. They do keep on the jump. 

Morrow. So do we in Texakana, but a man out 
there finds time to sit down and talk to you pleas- 
antly. Here all you get is “No” or “You're on.” 

ErHert. Well, isn’t that all you want to know? 

Morrow. Sure, but it’s the way they do it. 

Tom. (Rises, fills Frorence’s glass and puts 
pitcher on table) Morrow is right. I have a father 
like that. He’s in his office—man wishes to see him 
—about what ?—we'll say invention—don’t need any 
invention—tell him to invent a ten-hour day and I’ll 
see him. Does that sort of thing encourage a man 
to try and do something better or does it kill am- 
bition ? 

Wattiz. Oh, you don’t kill real ambition as easily 
as that. 

Tom. (Crosses up x.c.) Well, you stun it, and 
from the business men I’ve seen, father is a fair 
sample. 

Eruev. Father’s not an example. He’s a prob- 
lem. 

Morrow. You've got the idea I have. Say A 
has an invention and B does listen, and then says he 
doesn’t want it but to call again. The way I figure 
it, B gets two shots at that guy because the chances 
are he will call again and maybe the next time he’ll 
have something. Ain’t I right, Tom? 

Tom. Huh! Yes, Fred. 

Fiorence. George. 

Tom. George. 

Wate. Well, this is no reflection on you, Mr. 
Morrow, but I’d be very scary about oil stock 

Morrow. There have been fortunes made in it! 
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Wattiz. Yes, but it’s mighty risky! 

Tom. There’s a thing Wallie lacks. The gambling 
instinct. Who is the most successful business man? 
The fellow who plays safe all the time or the gam- 
bler? 

Morrow. Why, the fellow who takes a chance. 

Tom. That’s what I say. Nothing risked, noth- 
ing gained. 

Wat.iez. Bromide. 

Tom. Yes, but bromides have an element of truth 
in them. “Cheaters never prosper.” ‘Honesty is 
the best policy.” Bromides—but good business pol- 
icy. Also, “Spend a dollar to earn a dollar.” 

Wattie. But I don’t see where you are going 
to get your profit with that method. 

Morrow. What he means is 

Tom. Oh, Wallie knows exactly what I mean, but 
ridicule is his protection. He doesn’t believe in tak- 
ing a chance. He follows the system of—if I save 
ten cents a day for fifteen years, I’ll have five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Morrow. Well, that system is all right for any- 
one who has the patience. There are a lot of rich 
guys today who have the first dollar they ever 
earned. 

Tom. Well, Wallie has that—and the last one, 
too. 

Watiiz. Oh, I’m not as tight as that. 

Tom. You're not? You're the skin of an apple, 
that’s all you are. What is the fun, the thrill, in 
playing safe? 

Wate. I have a good time. I can’t see the 
sense, if you have saved up a little money, putting it 
all up on a “Heads I win—tails I lose” proposition. 

Tom. You can’t take it with you when you die. 

WatuiE. So they tell me, but I am going to have 
some I can wave good-bye to when I do. 
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Ernet. Good for you, Wallie! I think you have 
more sense than either of them. 

Wattig. Yes, and I'll have more dollars, too. 

Fiorence. (Rises) I guess this party had better 
break up now or it will end in a row. (Crosses 
down Cc.) 

Tom. (Rises) Not so far as I am concerned. 
(Wattte takes glass and pitcher to table and gets 
rackets and crosses R.) 

Frorence. No, I will say that about you, Tom. 
Really, George, Tom is the best-natured man J think 
I ever knew—always obliging—always optimistic— 
always smiling. 

Morrow. (Rises) I’m glad to hear the obliging 
part—being more or less a stranger here. I may 
find need of somebody in a pinch. 

Tom. (c.) We strive to please, don’t we? 

Frorence. Always. You'll be over to dinner? 

Tom. As soon as I clean up a bit. 

FLorENCE. (To Morrow) What are your 
plans? 

Morrow. Well, now, what do you think? I’m 
your cousin and came out here to see you. 

FLorence. Of course. We'll be glad to have you 
stay to dinner. I asked to see if you would. We'll 
go along. See you later, Ethel? (Crosses x., fol- 
lowed by Morrow, who opens gate.) 

Etuer. Yes, dear. 

FLoreENcE. How about you, Wallie? . Have din- 
ner with us? 

Wature. I can’t, thank you, Florence. J’ll be 
over later if I may. ~* 

Frorence. Do. So long. 

Morrow. Well, solong. Try and make it if you 
can, (Exit with FLORENCE.) 

Eruen. Well, where did he ever come from? 

Watiir. Texakana, he said, wasn’t it? 

Erxet. Is that the custom in Texakana to put 
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your arm around a girl you haven’t seen for fifteen 
or sixteen years, even if she is your cousin? Cous- 
ins aren’t so near. 

WattiE. They were. 

Tom. (Sit on edge of table,u.c.) Yes, I got that. 

ErHet. Suppose Florence had resented it? She 
might have done so. 

Watiiz. That’s so. I wouldn’t have taken a 
chance like that—but then, I’m not a gambler. 

EtHet. No! - 4 

Wat.iz. He strikes me like the sort of fellow 
who kids waitresses. 

Tom. Did you ever hear of the Marcella Oil 
Company, Wallie? 

Watiiz. Never. But then, it’s only the second 
time I ever heard of Texakana. 

Tom. I wonder if it’s any good? 

Watt.ie. I'd be suspicious of it. — 

Tom. I know you would. But I am wondering 
if it is any good! 


(Enter Bates from house.) 


Bates. (On porch) Thomas! 

Tom. (Rises) Yes, sir. 

Bates. I’ve been trying to have a talk with you 
for a week. Do you think you could arrange some 
of your social engagements so I could get a half- 
hour of your time? 

Tom. I dare say, sir. 

Bates. What are you going to do tonight? 

Tom. I am dining out. I shall probably not be 
home until after you have gone to bed. 

Bates. How about now? 

Tom. Well, Wallie—— 

Watuie. I was going, anyway. You'll pardon 
me. So long, Tom. So long, Ethel. (Bus. Evxit 
R, and takes racket.) 
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ErnHer. (Rises) Ill get dressed, Tom. Don’t 
you let him be late, Dad. (Exit up c.) 

Tom. (Lighting pipe) Do you wish to talk to 
me inside or out here? 

Bates. (Crosses down c.) If you are going to 
smoke that, I prefer the open air. 

Tom. Yes, sir. (Crosses to v. of table.) 

Wiuiams. (Enters from house) The Reverend 
Dr. Dow to see you, Mr. Bates. 

Bates. I can’t be bothered to see him now. 

Wiuuiams. (Crosses down c.) He said he was 
calling by appointment. 

Bates. He said—I’d made an appointment? 

WILLIAMS. Yes, sir. 

Bates. Ask him to come out. (WILLIAMS exits 
upc.) I want this talk with you, so don’t go away. 

Tom. Pardon my asking, but how long do you 
think you'll be? 

Bates. Well, he can’t sell me anything—nor I 
him—so I won’t be long. 


(Dow enters, shown on by Wit1aMs, from house.) 


Dow. (c.) Good afternoon, Mr. Bates. How 
are you, Thomas? 

Tom. (v.) Good afternoon, sir. 

Dow. So kind of you to see me, Mr. Bates, 

Bates. Well, I said I would. 

Dow. It is not easy to corner your father, 
Thomas. 

Bates. I’m busy as a rule, Dr. Dow. 

Dow. Of course, I understand. I won’t take 
much of your time. (Sits x.) I am the Chairman 
of a committee appointed to raise funds to start a 
mission—a most worthy: (Tom sits Lv. of 
table.) 

Bates. Where? 

Dow. In Poland. The conditions there-—— 
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Bates. No use, Dr. Dow! 

Dow. May I not tell you? 

Bates. I’d rather you wouldn’t. You know me, I 
think. Your local charities, or charities near at 
home, get my support. It may be brutal of me—it 
probably is—but that’s the way I am—and I can’t 
be talked into anything. I’m sorry—the first time 
we have seen each other in a long while you picked 
the wrong topic. (Crosses to L.c. Dow rises.) 

Tom. May I subscribe to your charity, Dr. Dow? 

Dow. Why, that’s very good of you, Thomas. 

Tom. Not at all. You probably know more 
about the sufferings and needs of the world than we 
do, and as a matter of family pride I should like to 
be in the list of subscribers. You may put me down 
for fifty dollars. 

Dow. That’s splendid of you, Thomas. (Takes 
out notebook and sits.) 

Bates. Have you got fifty? 

Tom. I think so—anyway, I’m pledged. 

Bates. I’m still of the same mind, Dr. Dow. Try 
me again, sometime .. . 

Dow. Oh, I shan’t be discouraged, Mr. Bates. I 
must do my duty as I see it. (Marks book and puts 
it in pocket.) 

Bates. Quite so. So that’s what we all must do— 
do things as we see them. That’s all you wanted to 
see me about, wasn’t it? 

Dow. Yes, yes, I think so. 

Bates. Well, then drop in again some time. Glad 
to have seen you. 

Dow. (Rise—Tom rises) Thanks, thanks very 
much. Good-day. Thanks for your donation, 
Thomas. I’m sure it will cause much happiness. 

Tom. I hope so. (Dow exits up c.) You're not 
very charitable, are you? (Sits.) 

Bates. (Sits r. of table u.) Yes, I think so. 
There’s a lot of money made in charitable work. 
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Tom. You don’t accuse Dr. Dow——? 

Bates. No—only your fifty, or mine, will go 
through a lot of hands before it reaches its destina- 
tion. It may be all right—I hope so, but—I give 
money to charity on the same principal I buy stock. 
I want to know it’s a good company. Now to get to 
you. ... Got any plans of what you are going to 
do? 

Tom. Nothing definite. No, sir. 

Bates. Don’t you think it is about time you were 
giving it a thought? 

Tom. I have. I haven’t made up my mind just 
what it will be, but it will be something self-support- 
ing. 

Bates. I can offer you a position. 

Tom. Position or a job? 

Bates. Whatever it is called nowadays. 

Tom. Something like addressing envelopes? 

Bates. No.. Id start you better than that. 

Tom. Your idea, then, is for me to continue with 
-you. Work up. From whiskbroom to carpet- 
sweeper. 

Bates. You know perfectly well what I have in 
mind for you. 

Tom. Yes, sir. You've told me before. 

Bates. And it doesn’t appeal to you? 

Tom. No, sir. 

Bates. (Rises, crosses to R.c.) Well, I know a 

manufacturer of brooms ain’t so high-sounding: 
- Tom. Isn’t, Father. 

Bates. Hugh! 

Tom. Isn’t. 

Bates. Isn’t what? 

Tom. Whatever you were going to say. 

Bates. I suppose that is the reason you don’t 
care to come in with me—on account of my gram- 
mar? 

Tom. No, I could manage to understand that. 
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What I can’t understand is your nature. We’d never 
get along together. 

Bates. I don’t see why not—if you attended to 
business. (Stts R. of table.) : 

Tom. I'll tell you why not. Because we’re dif- 
ferent. Our natures are different—our ideas are dif- 
ferent—our methods would be different. We'd have 
arguments and battles all the time. 

Bates. Well, I am not going to take you by the 
throat and make you. I’m disappointed, and I know 
your mother would be if she were alive. I’ve 
worked hard to have something for you, and I think 
I have built up a very good business. 

Tom. (Rises) Yes, you have. Of course it 
could have been much larger. (Crosses R.C.) 

Bates. Is that so? How? 

Tom. I mean if you had been a different type of 
man. 

Bates. Worked harder? 

Tom. No. 

Bates. Tell me. 

Tom. (Cross toc.) Dad—youw’re a crab. That’s 
why you are not a big man. People duck you be- 
cause you are hard to get along with. You can’t 
be disagreeable in business and succeed. 

Bates. Well, I’m not stuck on myself, but I’m 
damned if I’d call myself a failure. 

Tom. Oh, you’re smart—you’re honest—a tire- 
less worker. 

Bates. Thank God, I’m something. 

Tom. But you have lacked that one spark of 
amiability which would have made you—as I say—a 
really big man. 

Bates. That’s interesting. Just what should I 
be like? 

Tom. Now you are sarcastic. 

Bates. No, I’m not. I’m serious. You tell me 
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a way | can increase my business to what you say it 
_ shouid be and I'll make it worth your while. 

Tom. You could never carry out my ideas. 

Bates. I can if they are practical and honest. 

Tom. They’re both. 

Bates. I’m listening. 

Tom. Well, take it here at home. It’s not al- 
ways very happy, is it? 

Bates. No—you're right. 

Tom. Since I can remember, visiting has been 
pleasanter than my own home. 

Bates. That’s rather a hard thing to hear, Tom. 
But go on—I asked for it. 

Tom. You’re never able to keep a servant any 
length of time. 

Bates. Do you know anyone who can? 

Tom. Yes, plenty ; and just because they are what 
you are not—pleasant, agreeable. 

Bates. We were going to talk about business, not 
home. 

Tom. Well, it’s the same thing there. A man to 
be successful in business must have pleasant, agree- 
able manners. 

Bates. Humph! 

Tom. You give a store the preference where the 

-salesmen are smiling and obliging, don’t you? 

Bates. I guess so. 

Tom. Weall do. Sometimes you have even had 
a pleasant and cheerful clerk sell you something you 
didn’t want—didn’t even need. 

Bates. I don’t remember that. 

Tom. Well, it has been done. And that does not 
apply to the salesman alone. It takes in the boss. 
A man who can’t control himself can’t control 
others. 

Bates. Well, it’s wonderful to me. Just think, 
if I hadn’t made enough money to send you to col- 
lege, I never would have found out how to run my 
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business, and that’s one thing I thought I did know. 

And you think a man can go along day in and day 
out and be nothing but cheerful? 

Tom. He should. At least try. He owes it not 
only to others but to himself. Happiness makes 
health. The cross, grouchy man is the sick man. 
(Crosses to R.C.) 

Bates. For the love of I haven’t missed a 
day at the office in eleven years. I haven’t had a doc- 
tor in eighteen, and according to you I ought to be 
dead six. 

Tom. You'd live a great deal longer if you 
weren't such a grouch. 

Bates. (Rise) Well, I don’t know how we’re 
going to prove that—wait—wait (Picking up 
paper from table.) Here is an article about a girl 
who laughed so at a party she had hysterics and 
died of heart disease. She was twenty-two. Maybe 
if she hadn’t been so happy she’d have lived longer. 

Tom. Oh, well, that’s no argument. 

Bates. No, I don’t suppose I can give you any 
argument, either, with those theories of yours. 

Tom. Don’t you honestly think it’s the best plan? 
Aren’t you glad I’m that way? 

Bates. If you want to be. But don’t tell me 
that any man can keep that sort of stuff up day in 
and day out, because they can’t. I don’t care what 
you think, been told, or read. (Puts paper on table.) 

Tom. Here is the reason, my dear father, you 
and I could never get along. You won’t talk things 
over quietly. You have to lose your temper. 

Bates. (Walking up and down vt.) I’m not los- 
ing my temper, although I’ve reason to—such damn 
silly rau What do you know about running a busi- 
ness ! 

Tom. Ah, there you go. You say “run a busi- 
ness.” That is not the main thing. That is simole. 
Success comes by attracting business, and that is 
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_ where your smiling, obliging man has the great big 

_ advantage. 

Bates. . (Staris L. and turns) 1 wish | could 
have you for a partner No, | don’t—you’d at- 
tract such a big business the income tax would be— 
Yes, I wish you were my partner and I had a great 
big tax to pay—lI’d like to see you smile then. (He 
sits down.) 

Tom. Well, maybe I'll have a big tax to pay some 
day. 
Bates. I doubt it. 

Tom. You don’t think I know much, do you? 

Bates. Not about business, I don’t. You may 
know the right time to say isn’t, but when it comes 
to business I know that I can run a factory better 
than you can run a peanut stand. 

Tom. Some day I may make you change your 
mind. 

Bates. I hope I live long enough to have you. 

Tom. Well, I guess that ends our conference, 
Father—and I thought it would end like this. (Js 
about to go, crosses up C.) 

Bares. Wait a minute. I can’t throw away a 
business opportunity like this. I want you for a 
partner. I want to see you do all these things the 
way you say they should be done. 

Tom. Oh, don’t try to kid me, Father. 

Bates. I’m not. I’m in earnest. I think you are 
talking a lot of stuff you know nothing at all about. 
Here’s a chance to show me. 

Tom. (Coming down) You'd never give me a 
chance. I know you. I’d start to do something and 
you’d come bounding in, saying, “No, no, you can’t 
do it that way.” No, sir! The only way to show 
you is to do something for myself, by myself. 
(Crosses up Cc.) 

Bates. All right, then take the whole damn thing 
by yourself. . 
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Tom. What? 

Bates. I say, run the factory yourself. I mean 
it, 

Tom. (Cross down c.) What's the idea? 

Bates. (Rise) The idea is simply this. I’ve 
worked and planned all my life to have you step mto 
_ my place—if you don’t want to do it with me, if you 
think you know so much about it, you have no need 
of me, go ahead and do it without me, because I'll be 
hanged if I am going to keep on slaving for just 
your sister and myself. I'll let you be the boss. 
(Cross down L.) 

Tom. You will? 

Bates. (Back to t.c.) I will—on a condition. 
You’ve got to take care of the house—the bills—run 
it—servants—support your sister and me—give us 
our spending money. 

Tom. (Starts upc.) I thought you were kidding 
me. 

Bates. But I’m not. That’s what I have done 
for a good many years. You don’t want it all, do 
your 

Tom. (Cross down c.) No, of course not. But 
what spending money will you need? 

Bates. I'll take exactly what I gave you at col- 
lege. You used to think that was little enough. 

Tom. I certainly did. 

Bates. Well, this will give you a chance to see 
how really liberal I was. What do you say? 

Tom. I don’t know. 

Bates. There seems to be a decided bear move- 
ment in your stock of optimism. 

Tom. No, not at all. I suppose you’re making 
me this proposition because you think it too much 
for me to handle. I'll do it. 

Bates. All right. J’ll take you down to Knee- 
land in the morning and tell him about the arrange- 
ment. When do you want to start? 
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Tom. <Any time. Tomorrow. | am to be the 
boss? Not just a figurehead, with Kneeland doing 
all the bossing, dictated by you? 

Bates. No, no; you are the boss of everything. 
You are going to do things your way. That’s what 
I want to see. 

Tom. Yes, and you will see it. 

Bates. But you are going to be smiling to every- 

. body, courteous, obliging. 

Tom. I am. 

Bates. Never lose your temper or get grouchy. 

Tom. No, sir. 

Bates. And that will last about six months—if 
that long. 

Tom. If I couldn’t control myself better and 
longer than that, Vd quit. 

Bates. Well, in case you do feel like quitting any 
time—if you get tired—we’'d better fix on some pro- 
visional time for you to try it. 

Tom. You even think I’m a quitter, do you? 

Bates. No, but I have seen so many young fel- 
lows with theories of what they were going to do— 
full of ideas and energy—new brooms ready to sweep 
clean paths to success and victory—then they are 
confronted by conditions and ideas change, so I think 
it might be as well if we had some set time in case 
your tdeas change. 

_.. Tom. I don’t know whether you are playing a 
game with me or not. 

Bates. No, I’m not. But say this was a game. 
Games have to have time limits, like football, or a 
distance, like a race. <A fellow can’t stop in those 
when he wants to. He has to keep on until the time 
is up. So let’s fix a limit. 

Tom. Make it. 

Bates. A year? 

Tom. All right. 

Bates. All right, (Pick wp paper and look at 
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date.) June 8th. You work for a year and I'll loaf. 
Maybe, at the end of that time, we'll both hate our 


jobs. Only remember, you are to be smiling, oblig- 
ing, polite : ‘* 
Tom. In short, | am to be everything you are not. 4 
You're on. (Crosses up C.) ¥ 
(Enter at x. GERALDINE Marsa, dressed very quiet- Md 
~~ ly tn some dark dress which, while it is not 
shabby, shows a good deal of wear. She opens 4 
and closes the gates very timidly and stands 
looking from Bates to Tom.) E 


BaTEs. What do you wish? . 

Jerry. I have called to see Mr. Bates—Mr. — 
Thomas Bates. ee 

Tom. (Crosses down R.c.) Yes? 

Jerry. It must be your father. 

Bates. (t.c.) Well? 

Jerry. Are you Mr. Bates? 

Bates. Yes. 

Jerry. (Crosses to c—Tom crosses upc.) Tam 
Geraldine Marsh. 

Bates. I don’t place you. 

Jerry. My father was Rufus Marsh. 

Bates. Is that so? How is your father? 

Jerry. I said he was Rufus Marsh. 

“Bates. You mean he is dead? 

Jerry. Yes. 2 

Bates. 1 didn’t know that—I’m sorry. What 
was it you wished to see me about? 

_JeRRY. Why, I May I sit down? 
_ Tom. (Has been standing in the background dur- 
ing this) Oh, please do. (Indicate tree seat.) 

Jerry. Thank you. (Sits r.c. at tree. Tom 
crosses up C.) I beg your pardon, but I am nearly 
dead on my feet. I have been to your office three 
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times to-day te see you. The last time they told me 
you had gone home. 
Bates. I don’t sleep there. Now, if you don’t 
mind—— 

ERRY, I followed you home because 1 want you 
to do me a favor if you can and will. (Bates gives 
no answer, and JERRY is very much embarrassed.) 
I dislike to be placed in this position, but I don’t . 

__know anyone around here, and I thought you, having 
been an old friend of father’s, might assist me. 
Bates. You mean you need money? 

Jerry. (With a litile laugh) I will. 

Bates. Well, I didn’t know Rufe Marsh inti- 
mately. 

Jerry. I hope I haven’t made a mistake. I have 
heard him speak of you so often. 

_ .Batses. We went to school together, but it has 
been a great many years since then. 

Jerry. Then you may think my coming here an 
imposition. 

- Bates. That’s all right. I don’t make a practice 
_of such things, but you call at my office in the morn- 
ing, and if you are who you say you are, I'll let you 
have a check. (Crosses L.) 
Jerry. Thank you. (Rises.) 
Bates. Come in about eleven. 

ERRY. I'll not come in at all, Mr. Bates. Thank 
you very much for your offer, but it isn’t the assist- 
ance I want nor the kind I came to ask for. (Starts 
g. 
Tom. (Crosses down x.c.) One moment, Miss 
Marsh. i’m sure my father wants to be of service 

to you. { don’t think you quite understand him. 
Jerry. I didn’t come here as a beggar, Mr. 
Bates, 
Tom. I’m sure you didn’t. 
Bates. (Crossing to c.) 1 don’t know that any 
more than I know you are really Miss Marsh, 
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erry. (Crosses to c.) You don’t think IT am 


telling the truth? 
Bates. If a man tried to sell me a gold brick, 
don’t you suppose I’d find out first if it was gold? 


(Jerry looks at him for a minute as though she was 


imclined to be insulted, and then her sense of 
humor comes to the rescue and she looks at 
Tom.) 


Tom. (x. of Jerry) You see, this is a very — 


wicked world, and my father, having seen so much 
of it, is inclined to be a skeptic. Now, won’t you 
let us know just how we can be of service to you? 
ERRY. I’m very sorry I was hasty. (To BaTEs) 
I beg your pardon if I was rude. . 
Bates. (Curtly) All right. (Lights cigar.) 
ERRY. I can forgive most anything but down- 
right rudeness. (BATES sits L.c.) : 

Tom. Just tell us all about yourself. Where is 
your home? 

Jerry. Well, I haven’t any home now—lI’m an or- 
phan. 

Tom. Any relations? 

Jerry. No. So you see, I must support myself— 
that’s why I came to see your father T thought, 
as he had known mine, he’d help me in getting a po- 
sition. 

Tom. I see. And what do you intend doing? 
(BatEs picks up paper.) 

Jerry. I don’t know yet. 

Tom. I mean—what can you do? 

Jerry, There isn’t a great deal I have been raised 
to do, except housework. I havea fair education and 
I think I could do office work if you knew someone 
who would give me a chance. 

Tom. Well, unfortunately, my acquaintance with 
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business houses is limited. (Yo Bates) Don't you 
know someone, Father ? 

Bates. I wouldn’t recommend a girl who had 
absolutely no training. She must have experience. 

eRy. How does one get it? 

ATES. There are schools that prepare for such 
work. 

ERRY., I have neither the time nor money for 
them; Tmust get employment right away. 

Bates. Well, that is the best suggestion I can 
make you. 

Jerry. Well, I daresay I will find something. One 
has to when one must. (To Tom, shaking hands.) 
Thanks for your interest. It was very nice of you. 
(Crosses R.) 

Tom. (Crosses to her) Just one moment, Miss 
Marsh. You say that back home you kept house. 

ERRY. Yes, for father and the boys. 

oM. Your brothers? 

_ Jerry, No, when I say boys I mean the boys who 
worked on the farm. We had quite a place at one 
time. 

Tom. Oh, I see. (To BATES, crossing to him, 
L.c.) It is understood definitely, is it, that I am to 
be the head of this family? 

Bates. I believe we said it was settled. 

Tom. Margaret said something about leaving. 

Bates. She has left. 

Tom. (To Jerry) Well, then, if Miss Marsh 
will accept, I can offer her the position of house- 
keeper. 

Bates. (Puts paper on table) What? 

Tom. We need one. 

1EEES. Oh, I don’t think I could. 

OM. That is exactly what every other woman 
has said after a week’s trial, but why not take a 
chance on it? 

ERRY, Oh, no—I’d be afraid to try that. 
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Tom. You say you need work. 
ry. Yes, but 


Tom. Well, I’m sure if I can run my father’s — 


factory, you can do this. (BATES rises and crosses 
to C. 

con Just one moment before you start do- 
ne oe 

Tom. Pardon me. You made an agreement with 
me 

Bates. Yes, but not to 

Tom. And you have said you took pride in al- 
ways living up to your agreement. 

Bates. All right if you want to make a damn fool 
of yourself. (Sits again.) ; 

Tom. (Turns to Jerry) Well, what do you say? 

Jerry. What would I have to do? 

om. Do what you did for your father. Be 
housekeeper. 

jerry. I think if I have training for anything it 
is taking care of a house. I am really quite a good 
cook, 

Tom. You are not going to cook! 

Jerry, No? 

Tom. No. 

Jerry. Oh, back home in Vermont, where I come 
from, housekeepers cook. 

Tom. Oh, you won't have to cook. Just see that 
the cook does cook. We'll have plenty of help to 
carry out your orders, and if we haven’t we'll get 
more—if we can get them. I am sure it would not 
be too much for you, and I really hope you will say 
you will. Well, at least try. 

Jerry. All right, I will. 

Tom. Oh, that is great! 

Jerry. When would you want me to start? 

Tom. Monday? 

JERRY. Very well. 

Tom. You won’t be able to get a train back to 
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the city now for an hour, so won’t you have your din- 
ner here? 

JEggy. I can wait, thank you. 

10m. You will reaily piease me very much by 
dining here, and it will also give you a chance to look 
things over and see just what you have undertaken. 
(Goes to door of house.) Williams! Williams! 
(He and Bates exchange looks. He crosses down 
c. Yo Miss Mars) Won't you sit down? (She 
does so. To Bates) There you see! That’s all 
settled. 

Witiiams. (Enters c.) Yes, sir. (Crosses 
down c. to L. of Tom.) 

Tom. Williams, Monday Miss Marsh will take 
charge of the house. Will you see that everything 
is prepared for her? You will take orders from her 
and from no one else. (Wuttiams looks at BaTEs.) 
Miss Marsh is dining here before the next train, so 
take her in and show her around. 

Wiziams. Will you come with me, Miss, and I 
will show you about? (Cross up c. to R. of door. 


JERRY crosses up c..and_exits into house, followed 
by Wittiams. Tom closes gate and picks up tennis 
balls from tree seat.) 


Bates. Do you realize what you are doing? 

Tom. I believe Ido. (Crosses to L. of BATES.) 

Bates. I don’t share your belief. (Rises.) How 
do you know she is what she represents herself to 
be? 

Tom. How does she know I can pay her wages? 
Do you mean to say, after one look at her face, that 
you would distrust her? Why, it’s like a child’s, 

Bates. Those are the kind to distrust! 


(inter Simpson down RB.) 


Simpson. Mr. Bates. 
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Tom. Hello, Mr. Simpson. (Crosses up c. and 
exit into house.) 

Bates. Well, what is it? 

Simpson. (Crosses to R.c. and takes hat off) 
I’ve come back again to see if you won’t let me have 
a little more time. 

Bates. Oh, damn it! Don’t bother me! 

Stmpson. I can’t raise the money. (Tom enters 
and picks up rackets.) 

Bates. Well, don’t tell me—tell him. 

Simpson. (Not understanding) What? 

Bates. I say, tell it to him. (Crosses L. and sits 
and reads paper.) 

Tom. (Crosses down c. with rackets) What is 
it, Mr. Simpson? 

Simpson. A business transaction between your 
father and me, sir. 

Tom. Ah, would you mind letting me have the 
details, please? 

Stmpson. Why, I 

Tom. Let me explain. I have taken over my 
father’s business, temporarily at least, so that any 
matter of business you may have with him Ill do my 
best to attend to. 

Simpson. Oh, I didn’t know that. Well, I came 
to see him about a note he holds on me, 

Tom. Yes? 

Simpson. I lost a lot of money on the contract 
on the new court house, because the labor strike held 
me up. Of course, I couldn’t foresee that! 

Tom. Certainly not. 

Simpson. And I had to borrow some money. 
It’s due tomorrow, and what I wanted your father to 
do was to extend the time. That was it. (BaTEs, 
through all this, has been an interested listener.) 

Tom. Well, I know you have a pretty good record 
in this town, Mr. Simpson. 

Simpson. I pride myself that I have, yes, sir. 
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Tom. Just because luck has been unkind to you, 
I don’t see why my father and I should be, so I don’t 
see why we shouldn’t do what you ask. 


(BaTEs siaris down and goes to L.c., but stops and 
crosses back to L. of table and sits.) 


SIMPSON. You mean that? 

Tom. Assuredly. 

Stmpson. I can’t tell you what a load you have 
lifted from my shoulders! 

Tom. Good. 

Simpson. Any time I can do as much for you, I 
hope you'll let me. 

Tom. I certainly will. 

Simpson. How much time may I have, Mr. 
Bates ? 

Tom. Would six months help you out? 

2 Simpson. Six months would put me right on my 
~ feet. 

Tom. All right, come down to the office tomor- 
row and I'll extend the note. 

Smupson. That’s wonderful! You know, just 
now everything is very dull, but as soon as it picks 
u 

ae Not very busy now, eh? 

Stmmpson. Absolutely nothing at all. 

Tom. Well, if I can throw any business your 
way, Vil be glad to do it. 

Simpson. I'd be grateful to you. 

Tom. I may be doing some building myself soon. 

Simpson. Yes? 

Tom. And maybe the factory will need some re- 

airs. 
zs Bates. What’s the matter with it? 

Tom. I’ve got my ideas of what a workshop 

should be like. 
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Srmpson. Well, when you are ready to talk busi- 
ness I’ll do as well by you as anyone else. Of course, 
lumber is pretty high now. 

Tom. So I believe. Well, when I am ready I'll 
come to you. 

Simpson. (Puts on hat and shakes hands) All 
right. Good-day, Mr. Bates. (Crosses R. to gate.) 
Tom. Good-day. 

Stmpson. I hope we do do business together. It 
will be a pleasure to work for a man like you and 
you'd always get my best efforts. 

Tom. Thank you. 

Stimpson. (To Bates) Good-day, Mr. Bates. 

Bates. Humph! (Simpson exits.) 

Tom. (Turns to Bates) There, you see! Did 
you hear what he said? Out of this one little trans- 
action I have made a friend. Now, if I want work 
done, there is a man who will go out of his way to 
accommodate me. Just one little favor and I bet you 
I get big returns for it. 

Bates. (Rises) What was this building you were 
going to do? 

Tom. I expect to get married. 

Bates. Don’t you think you ought to have said 
something to me about it? 

Tom. Why, I’m of age 

Bates. Is the lady’s name a secret? 

Tom. No, I can tell you—it is Miss Wheeler. 

Bates. Florence Wheeler? 

Tom. Yes. 

Bates. Why, she’s been engaged to every fellow 
in this town! 

Tom. Well, that at least proves she’s attractive. 
(Starts up c.) 


(Enter WittiaMS and, Jerry. He comes down Cx 
She stops on porch.) 
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Wittiams. Miss Ethel says you better hurry if 
you're going to dress, sir. (Evxits.) 

Tom. Then [’li goalong. (Crosses up c.) 

Bates. You're dining out, as usual? 

Tom. As usual, yes, sir. I'll be on hand for you 
in the morning. (Exits up c.) 

ERRY, (On porch c.) How proud you must be 
with a son like that! 

Bates. Must 1? (Looks at her.) Why? (He 
crosses to C.) 

JERRY. (Crosses down R.c.) He’s so attractive— 
such nice manners—so (Sits at tree.) 

Bates. Agreeable. 

Jerry. Yes, isn’t he? 

Bates. He is. It’s his specialty. 

Jerry. What do you mean? 

ATES. (Walking R. and Lt.) I mean that’s what 
he considers the biggest asset in business—the con- 
trolling power in life—with nothing but a smiling 
countenance and a book of etiquette, he is going to 
take my business and outdo me at my own game. 

ERRY, He is going to run your business for 
you! 

Bates. With free hand for a yeai—yes. 

Jerry. And don’t you want to see him beat any- 
thing you have ever done? 

Bates. (With sarcasm) Yes, I want to see him. 

Jerry. You evidently don’t think le is going to. 

Bates. I know plaguey well he isii’t. 

Jerry. Well, does he feel you lack confidence in 
fuss 

Bates. He does, unless he has the skin of a rhi- 
nocerous. 

Jerry. You have made it as plain as that? 

Bates. I’ve told him he couldn’t do it. 

Jerry. How wrong of you! 

Bates. (L.) Not at all. I’m willing to help him, 
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but I’m not going to tell him he can do things I know 
he can’t. (Crosses R.) 

iene But don’t you think a little encouragement 
would help? You remember father used to train 
horses for racing, and he used to tell me colts were 
just like boys going out into the world. He ex- 
plained to me all the different stages of them, how 
they were first lead, and then just a blanket placed 
upon their backs; then the saddle, and finally they 
were given little races—maybe a furlong—with an 
old mare or a stable companion, and in those little 
races they were always allowed to win; they were 
not to get the idea that any horse should be in front 
of them, and every little effort was rewarded, so that 
the next time it would mean something to them. 
(Bates sits R. of her.) And that’s what you should 
do. J think you’re handicapping hini when you say 
he can’t win. Tell him you’re sure he can. 

Bates. I don’t have to. He’s sure enough for 
both of us. 

Bates. I don’t know where all you young people 
get your ideas from these days. When I was a boy 
I did a day’s work while the young man of today 
philosophizes about it. 

Jerry. And still the world moves. 


(Enter Wituiams c. Crosses down R.c.) 


Wituiams. I beg your pardon, Mr. Bates, but I 
have dinner ready to serve if Mr. Tom 
Bates. He won’t be here. 
Witiiams. Will Miss Ethel be home? 
Bates. No. 
Wittiams. Oh, then, if you: 
Bates. I’m not hungry. 
Witiiams. Miss Marsh? 
JERRY. Oh, I’m famished! 
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Bares. Well, go ahead! (Jerry rises ond starts 
up c.) Wait a minute! (jerry and Wittiams 
stop.) Maybe I will have something to eat. And 
bring it out here. (Jerry and Witiiams start.) 
And bring Miss Marsh’s dinner out here, too. 
(Wittiams exits. To Jerry) Sit down. (She 


sits L. of him.) Now let me tell you something 
about boys 


CURTAIN 


ACT II 


Scene: The Library. 
Jerry and Witiiams discovered, putting 
flowers in vases at table R. 
At_rise JERRY takes vase and flowers, places 


eae pers 


it on mantel, aud crosses back to table. 


Wituiams. It’s wonderful how these flowers keep 
on growing, although we have cut them and cut 
them. 

Jerry. It’s nature, Williams. They are trying to 
do what we don’t want them to do. 

Wittrams. You mean grow? 

Jerry. Go to seed. They’re like people. Once 
let them do that and they stop blooming. 

Witttams. You are always finding sermons, 
aren't you? 

Jerry. Please don’t call them sermons, Williams. 
I’d*hate to have folks think I was a Pollyanna. 

Wituiams. Well, you do moralize a lot. 

Jerry. I don’t mean to. I thought most of my 
remarks were very practical. For instance, about 
the flowers. They do bloom merely to bear seeds 
and perpetuate themselves. Is that moralizing? 

Wittiams. No. But you compared them with 
people. I can’t see where that comes in. I know 
men who have five or six children, and they’re still 
blooming. It doesn’t seem to fit. eek 

Jerry. (Puts vase up c. on table) Perhaps you 
are right. Maybe I do moralize where I shouldn’t. 
I wonder if that is the reason Mr. Bates doesn’t»eot= 
ton-to-me. (Crosses back to table.) 
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Wiutiams. Why, I think you two get along 
pretty well together. 

JERRY. I don’t seem to be such a favorite. 

Witiiams. Well, of course I don’t know what 
you expect. Anyway, you have held this job for 
three months, and that is longer than most anyone 
since I have been here. : 

ERRY. {Filling third vase) But he is not em- 
ploying me. It’s Tom. 

Wuutams. That doesn’t make any difference. 
Tf the old man takes a dislike to a person, they don’t 
stay here long. 

JERR. T hope you are right, Williams. It’s nice 
to be liked, isn’t it? 

WituramMs. If you like a person. If you don’t, it 
doesn’t matter much. At least to me. 

JERRY. That’s twice in the last five minutes, | 
think, you have been more right than I. I am going 
to-be very careful what I say to you after this. ! 
think we have enough. (Taking vase, starts L. Dow 
appears at door. JERRY sees him.) Oh! 
~ Dr. Dow. Good afternoon, Miss Marsh. 

Jerry. (c.) Oh, good afternoon, Dr. Dow. 
Won't you come in? 

Dr. Dow. I thank you. (Entering.) This is 
quite summer weather we are having. (Crosses 
dows Cc.) 

Jerry. Isn’t it hot? 

Dr. Dow. I called to see Mr. Bates—Tom. 1 
wonder if he is home? 

Jerry. No, he’s not, Dr. Dow. He’s been away 
all wéék on a business trip. 


(Wittiams exits L. and takes paper flowers were 
in. JERRY crosses to L. and puts flowers on stand.) 


Dr. Dow. Oh, well, it really doesn’t matter. A\I- 
though I would have enjoyed a visit with him, [ had 
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a little paper—— (Feeling in pocket. JeRRy crosses 
to L. of Dow.) Ah, yes, here it is. It’s a sub- 
scription. If I might ask you to see that it is 
brought to his attention? 

ERRY. Certainly. (Takes paper, crosses R. to R. 
of desk and straightens things up.) 

Dr. Dow. He has been really so generous in his 
contributions to various causes that I am almost 
tempted to refrain from asking him. I have said to 
him that I thought we might be overdoing it, but he 
laughs us into complete ease in every instance. 

JERRY. Dr. Dow, how do the people of this town 
feel about Mr. Bates letting Tom run things? 

Dr. Dow. (Crosses to L. of desk) Well, Miss 
Marsh, people I have met seem to be divided in their 
opinions. But on one point they are unanimous, 
and that is in their desire to see him succeed. 

Jerry, Well, do you think people want Tom to 
make good because they like him or because they 
dislike Mr. Bates more? 

Dr. Dow. (Very uncomfortable, afraid of com- 
mitting himself) Well, I’m sure I don’t know. 

Jerry, You may think that a very forward ques- 
tion, but I’d like to get your impression. 

Dow. Well, of course there are so few people 
who really know Mr. Bates, and I believe, in order 
to like a person, one must come in close’ contact with 
them, and as we are inclined to enlist on the side of 
those we like—I should say folks wish Tom to suc- 
ceed because they like Tom. 

Jerry. You are very diplomatic, Dr. Dow. 

Dow. Miss Marsh, I preach the gospel and I find 
that my congregation likes better to hear there is sal- 
vation for the repentant than eternal damnation for 
the sinner. 

__ Jerry. Iam sure they do. But don’t you think 
if you keep promising salvation, people take advan- 
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tage of it? Say to themselves, “Just one more little 
sin and then [ll repent.” 

Dow. Repentance, Miss Marsh, means absolute 
disavowal of sin. 

ERRY. Oh, | know what it should mean. But it 
doesn’t always work out that way. Don’t you be- 
lieve that if a person is too obliging, folks take ad- 
vantage of them? 

Dow. I shouldn’t think so. I’m sure / wouldn’t. 

ERRY. Well, perhaps I’m wrong—lI hope so. 

ow. Maybe I'll find time later to run in. Tf I 
can, | will—(Crosses to c. JERRY comes above 
table to x. of Dow)—but in any event, you'll bring 
that paper to Tom’s attention? 

ee Certainly, Dr. Dow. 

OW. (Crosses and exits u.L.) Good day, Miss 
_ Marsh. 

ErRyY. Good day, Dr. Dow. (JERRY comes to 
above table and picks up her diary and pencil. As 
she starts writing, BATES enters U.L. Bates has on 
a lighter suit than he had in the first act and is smok- 
ing a cigar rather placidly. The nervous chewing 
habit he had in the first act has disappeared to a 
large extent. He sees JERRY and tries to see what 
she is doing. Comes down L. of her. She at last 
becomes conscious of his presence and looks up.) 

Bates. What’s that you’re writing? 

Jerry. My diary. 

Bates. What? 

Jerry. Diary! 

Bates. I didn’t think that of you. 

Jerry. What’s wrong about that? 

Bates. Why, it’s a school-girl trick. 

jerry. Not at all, A great many people keep. 

diaries. A great many great people. This is more 
than a diary, though. I have recipes in here, ac- 
counts I am going to settle some time, bits of wisdom 
and advice I think worth keeping and referring to. 
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I was just writing something Dr. Dow said. “In 
order to like a person one must come mto contact 
with them.” ; 

Bates. Contact means to touch, doesn’t it? No 
wonder Dow said that. (Crosses L.c.) 

Jerry. Do you mind if I put that down? 

BATES. Well, it’s as good a line as Dow’s. ( Sits 
L. of fireplace. Jerry writes and Bares relights lus 
cigar.) That always seemed to me a waste of time. 

Jerry. (Leans on chair x. of fireplace) No more 
a waste of time than the records you keep in your 
business. Of course, my entries are not all busi- 
ness. Some are sentimental. For instance, here is 
one. July 15th. “Today Mr. Bates almost smiled 
at me. He looked like his son.” 

Bates. You must be very busy writing down 
every time I smile. 

fERRS. That wouldn’t keep me busy. 

Bates. No, maybe not. I have never cultivated 
a grin like some folks. 

Jerry. You wouldn’t have to. You have a very | 
natural one, I should think.. Won’t you let me read 
you some of these entries? 

Bates. I will not. 

eee Why? 

ATES. Because I’m not interested. 

JERRY. Just a few 

Bates. (Rises and crosses up RK. to window) 
You have more important things to do than sitting 
around writing in a diary. 

Jerry, That’s why | want to read it to you. I 
don’t want you to think me a silly girl, I want you 
to see where this is a practical thing to do. That it 
is of value to me in my work, so that any time you 
see me with it you won’t think I am idling. 

Bates. (Up R.) Go ahead. 

Jerry. (Sits at library table xc.) July 2ath, 
“Cook let me make an old-fashioned strawberry 
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shortcake today. Mr. Bates had two helpings. Shall 
try him again.” . . 
Bates. (Crosses to L. of table x.c.) Did you make 


Jerry. Yes, wasn’t it good? 
BATES. Well, didn’t I have two helpings ? 


j ERRY. Then I have here the recipe that cook 
gave me . 


You see, that is important. That’s busi- 
ness. . 

Bates. Yes; that’s business. 

Jerry, Aug.1. “Mr. Bates and Tom—Mr. Tom 
—had an argument. Mr. Bates said, ‘It’s a wise 
father who knows as much as his own son.’ Mr. 
Tom couldn’t think of as good a reply as he gener- 
ally does.” 

Bates. (Crosses D.L.) No, that was a hurdle for 
him 

Jerry. (Sitting at table r.c.) August 3rd. “The 
men at the factory struck. Mr. Tom met them and 


~~ induced them to go to work.” 


~ Bates. (Comes back to her at table) Induced 
them? Gave into them. I would have seen them in 


Brazil before I’d have given them what they wanted. 


That’s what we had the argument about a couple of 
days before, wasn’t it? I’m glad you kept that. I 
want to remember that some tithe. (Starts .) 
Jerry. Aug. 5. (Stops Bares.): “Mr. Bates 
didn’t speak to me all day.” Aug. 6. “Ditto.” Aug. 
7. “Mr. Bates grunted a couple of times.” (BatTEs 
sits R. of fireplace:) Well, we went on that way for 
almost a week. There is nothing much to record 
fiere. I have two or three little memoranda of the 
things you liked most. Comment—‘He seems to be 


eating more. I know he is talking more, and I like 


to hear him talk.” 

Bates, Any more comments about me? 

Jerry. (Turning pages) No, 1 don’t believe so. 
Yes, here is one. 
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Bates, Well? 
{PRRY. This is very personal. 
ATES. Maybe you had better keep it to your- 
self, 
LERRX. (Rises) Maybe I had. (¢Sterts-to~teove 


SCVOSSING- Ex) 

Bates. Well, what is it? 

Jerry, (Turns in archway) Maybe you'd rather 
not hear it. 

Bates. Come on. J am not going to play a game. 
What is it? 

Jerry. (Crosses c. to Bates and sits L. of fire- 
place) “I think Mr. Tom is wrong to call his father, 
The Crab. He isn’t.” 

Bates. I suppose I ani something worse. 

Jerry. No. Shall I tell you what I would call 


your... 
Bates. What? 
Jerry. A barking dog. inc 


Bates. (Rises and crosses down-c) By gra- 
cious, it’s wonderful! Id like to know why every- 
body wants to place me in a menagerie. [ have been 
called everything on four legs. A roaring lon. a 
fox, a barking dog—I am beginning to think you’re 
ali wrong and I am just a plain, domesticated ass. 

JERRY, (Rises and crosses down to (., of Bates) 
Why, I think 

Bates. J] don’t care what you'think. I don't care 
what anybody thinks. I have done a lot of figuring 
since I have been sitting around here like a cripple 
in an old man’s home, and I don’t believe I have 
stacked up altogether wrong. They say I am not 
charitable. T could tell you a hundred fellows I have 
staked, if | wanted to talk about it, I wouldn’t let 
them in my office because I haven’t the time to lis- 
ten to their hard-luck stories. I’ve given them the 
money—that’s all they wanted and they got it. They 
say [am not a gambler. Well, my wife and I lived 
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in one room and did our own cooking, while I was 
holding out for the right price on a piece of property 
my father left me, and 1 got it and started that fac- 
tory of mine with it. I have been told I am a sour- 
iaced old crab without a laugh in me: I can laugh, 
but nobody has said anything fuxny to me in years. 
I used to laugh at Tom when he was a little shaver, 
and he’d put my hat on his head, because it was too 
large for him. But I can’t laugh at him now when 
_ his head is so swollen my hat won’t ft him. Do you 
get what Imean? (Turns R.) 

[EER Aug. 19. “Mr. Bates spoke a speech.” 

3aTES. (Back to her) What else have you to say 
to me? 

Jerry. Only this: Your son has been very good 
to me. I'd like to see him succeed. Why don’t you 
help him? ~~ 

Bates. (Paces back and forth, ending by chair 
DL.) No, no, | am to stay off. Not to interfere 
(Stis D1.) Men don’t take so much pride in their 
sons as they do in the fact that they are the boy’s 
father. My vanity is at stake as well as his. Just 
- remember that. 

Jerry. (Crosses D.L. to R. of Bates) But can’t 
you just drop him a hint now and then? 

Bates. Not even a suggestion. [ am going to 
tet hina go through with it. I could have settled the 
strike for him. I could have had the alterations and 
additions to the factory done by now, but I wouldn’t 
interfere. I could tell him—well, I could tell him he 
could make a better selection of a life companion, 
but [ won’t. I am just hoping it’s going to come 
out all right. (JERRY, gives him_one look, wants to 
hug him, doesn’t dare, starts io exit, returns, and 
then kisses him and exits v.) a 
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WALLIE enters and puts hat on rack in hall, 
crosses down R. of steps.) 


ETHEL. (Crosses to R. of BaTEs, DL.) Feeling 
better, Father ? 

Bates. Huh? 

Eruec. Feeling better? 

Bates. I didn’t know I had been complaining. 

Erne, I thought you had been unusually quiet 
lately, as though you had something on your mind. 

Bates. No, I have just been thinking—that’s all. 

Erne. Anything you want to confide in me? 

Bates. (Rises and crosses u.L.) No, it wouldn’t 
interest you much—not much. (As he exits he 
meets WaLuiE.) How are you, Wallie? Beautiful 
day, isn’t it? (He exits, leaving WaLiiz dumb- 
founded.) 

Wattigz. (L.c.) He spoke to me. 

ErHet. Oh, yes. He speaks to everyone now- 
adays. 

WaALLIE. (Crosses down w.c.) Gosh! It was 
like an oven in the city today. George Morrow 
came out on the train with me. (Crosses to c.) 

Eruev. Again? 

Watiiz. Florence has invited him down for the 
week-end. 

Ernev. I think that is iow down of Florence ask- 
ing him when she knows Tom is going to be home. 
I think she is going a bit far having him down all 
the time. 

Watuig. (c,,L. of Ernet) Sodol. I wouldn’t 
like it if you did it. 

EtrHet. Florence is engaged. I’m not. 

Wat.iz. Yes, of course, that makes a difference, 
That another new dress? 

Erne... Yes. “Like it?“ (Goes to desk—fools 
with papers.) 
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estas: Fine. You use up a lot of them, don’t 
- you! 

ErHey. I like to look nice. 

Watuiz. You always do. Expensive? 

ETHEL. (Sits on edge of table) Everything is ex- 
pensive these days. It has been so much nicer since 
Tom has been paying the bills. He understands. 
Father never did. 

Wat.iz. I suppose Tom is making so much 
money he doesn’t care. Gee! I wish I could get 
hold of a barrel of money! 

Eruet. Isn’t there any way you can? 
sgt If there was, I’d have done it before 

is. 

Erne. I should think Tom could help. Couldn’t 
you get George Morrow to let you have some of that 
oil stock and sell it to Tom for more? 

Wattiz. Oh, I could make money that wav—if 
I could do it. 

ErxHer. Well, I should think if you put it up to 
Tom, he’d help. He’s always ready to, you know 
that. 

Wat.ie. I suppose he would, but it’s a rather 
embarrassing thing to get a fellow to help you so you 
can marry that fellow’s sister. 

EruHer. It depends upon how much you want to 


(Jeary. goes to 
lowing her.) 


Tom. (Enters up v.) Hello, Jerry. Glad to see 
you, Williams. (Wutitams takes grip and_hat.) 
Hello, Sis. (He, kisses her. Crosses down c. JER- 
RY crosses to bslomttteps.) How are you, Wallie? 
~~ Wate. Hello, Tom. 

Tom. Has it been hot here? 
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Eruet, Hot has been no name for it. 

Tom. Well, if you think St. Louis at a hundred 
and three in the shade isn’t a great moral lesson— 
try it. 

Wie (Hangs hat on rack) What clothes 
shall I lay out, Mr. Tom? 

Tom. The coolest things you can find, Williams, 
outside of pajamas. (WILLIAMS exits L., upstairs, 
with grip.) 

Jerry, (Crosses down c. to L. of Tom) Have 
you had your luncheon? (ETHEL crosses up R.C. 
and watches.) 

Tom. On the train, Jerry, and a terrible one it 
was. But if you could get me something cold to 
drink 

JERE. Iced tea? 

oM. Would be fine. With plenty of ice. 

Jerry. Tl get it right away. 

Tom. How has everything been going? 

Jerry. Splendidly, I think. 

Tom. You and Dad get along all right? 

Jerry. Very well. 

Tom. My idea has turned out all right for you, 
hasn’t it? 

Jerry. It was the most wonderful thing that 
could have happened for me. 

Tom. Good! (Jerry exits. Tom turns to 
ETHEL.) How is it wifh’you, Sis? 

ErHe.. (Crosses down r.c.) Oh, all right. 

Tom. I don’t like the way you say that. What is 
it—anything wrong? 

ErHet. No, nothing, except 

Tom. Except what? 

Etuet, Dad and Miss Marsh. 

Tom. Why, she said they got along al! right. 

ETHEL, I should say so. Too all right, I hope 
you won’t let Dad do anything foolish. 

Tom. What’s the idea? 
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Erne. Dad is entirely too friendly with her. 

Tom. No! 

Eruei. I saw her kiss him, and I think you ought 
to speak to him or send her away or something. 

Wate. She may not have meant anything by it. 

Eruet. Don’t be silly, Wallie. She meant some- 
thing by it. And father liked it. 
‘Lom. Well, I don’t think it would be bad my- 

self. 

Etuer. No? Well, father is too old to like any- 
thing like that, and it’s your place to speak to him. 

Tom. How can I speak to the old man about a 
thing like that? 

EruHet. You are the one who is, responsible for 
bringing her here. 

Tom. I was‘trying to do her a good turn. 

ETHEL. Well, you see what you get for it. 


(Enter KNEELAND with a stack of letters, up wv.) 


~Knegranp. Is it all right to come in? 

Tom. Yes, certainly. Are those all for me? 

KNEELAND. (Crosses to table r.c. and lays out 
mail) You asked me to bring the mail over to you. 

Eruer. Gracious, you are not going to work this 
afternoon, are you? 

Tom. I must. Only I am going to compromise 
and do it here instead of the office. 

Erner.. Oh, you can’t. 

Tom. Why not? 

Erez. Why, you and Florence and Wallie and 
are going to canoe up the river, have dinner at the 
Casino, and come back later in the evening. 

Tom. Oh, who arranged that? (Disappoint- 


ment.) 
Ernet. Florence and I. 
Tom, Oh! 


Wau. I'll go along. You'll pick me up later. 
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(He exits up w., taking hat from rack, ETHEL 
crosses to L.C.) . 

Eruer. Yes. Hurry up, Wallie! 

Tom. You look pretty nifty. That’s a new dress, 
isn’t it? 

EruHet. What a man you are, Tom. There isn’t 
one in a hundred notices clothes the way you do. 
There was a sale, so I got a couple. I really needed 
them. 

Tom. It’s nice. 

EruHet. Gee! I wish you weren’t my brother— 
I’d marry you. You don’t know how nice it is to buy 
something and not be called to account for it every 
time. Don’t be long, will you? (She exits L. up- 
stairs.) 

Tom. (Crosses to Lt. of KNEELAND) I guess I 
won't be able to do that work with you, Kneeland. 

KNEELAND. There’s a lot here to be done. 

Tom. Yes, but I can’t disappoint them. I'll have 
to find some time to do it later. 

KNEELAND. You won’t mind, then, if I go along? 
Til give the folks a surprise by taking them out for 
the afternoon. 

Tom. No, go right ahead and have a good time. 

KNEELAND. Thanks. (Tom starts for the stairs 
u.L.) Oh, by the way, here is something for you to 
think over. I had a committee wait upon me yes- 
terday to ask if we couldn’t close on Saturday at 
twelve o’clock instead of one, as we have been doing. 

Tom. What did you say? 

KNEELAND. I said we couldn’t do it. 

Tom. Wait a minute, Kneeland. We'll have to 
consider that for a moment. Do you think that’s 
wisdom ? 

KNEELAND. Well, figure it for yourself: June, 
July, August—twelve weeks, twelve hours. A day 
and a half. And remember, once you do it, they'll 
expect it always. 
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Tom. But don’t you think it would make them 
happier? 

KKNEELAND. We never have done it and they 
seem happy enough. 

Tom. Kneeland, some of your ancestors must 
have been English. Your great argument always is, 
“We never have done it.” Here is the way it strikes 
me. If they don’t get it, they'll be disappointed. 
- That hour will be in their minds all the time and we 
will not get any heart and soul work out of them 
during it. More than that, it will affect their entire 
morning. There is a psychology about those things 
which must be considered more than precedent. 

KNEELAND. You're the boss. 

Tom. I'll speak to them about it on Monday. 

KNEELAND. You want anything else of me? 

Tom. No, run away and have a happy afternoon. 


(As KNEELAND crosses to L.c., BATES comes into the 
room from upstairs L.) 


KNeEELAND. Hello, Tom. 

Bates. Hello, Phil. How are you, Thomas? 

Tom. Warm, thank you, but in good health. 
You’re looking well. In fact, better than I have 
seen you in some time. 

KNEELAND. That’s what I tell him. He’s grow- 
ing younger. (Crosses L.) 


(Enter JERRY with ice-tea L,) 


Tom. Have a drink, Kneeland? 

Kweecanp. No, thank you. Tl see you Mon- 
day. 
Tom. A happy week-end to you. 
KNEELAND, Thank you—same to you. (KNEE- 
LAND exits up L.) 
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(Jerry crosses toc. to Tom. Bates crosses down 
L. and sits.) 


Tom. (After drinking) That’s fine, Jerry. 

Jerry, Sweet enough? 

Tom. Just right. Will you have some, Father? 

Bates. No, thanks. (Tom gives him a quick 
look, JERRY a quiet smile.) 

Tom. Mr. Kneeland and I have just been re- 
marking, Jerry, on how well father looks. 

Jerry. (1.c.) I think so. 

Tom. Kneeland says he thinks Father looks 
younger. And he does. I don’t know whether it is 
the rest from work or association with younger com- 
panions, 

Bates. Who are they? 

Tom. Well, Jerry, for instance—and she says 
you get on very well together. 

Bates. Why not? 

Tom. Why not? She’s companionable—and 
bright—and—and : 

Jerry, You’re looking tired. 

Yom. Well, I have been working pretty hard 
lately. 

Bates. Ha! 

Tom. I suppose you think I haven’t. 

Bates. Doing what? 

Tom. (Starts to explode at this question and then 
remembers himself) Nothing, Father. (Drinks.) 

Bates. Nothing is nearer right. 

Tom. I have brought home thirty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of contracts. 

Bates. Only thirty? Why, that ought to be easy 
for you. 

Tom. You know it’s good. I suppose because I 
haven’t made a fuss and feathers, I give the impres- 
sion I am doing very little, but believe me, Jerry, if 
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I look tired it is because | am. What have you been 
doing, Father? 

Bates. Nothing. 

Tom. I hope so. (Bates gives him a look.) I 
know from experience what idleness can do, and I 
hope that in this period of rest you have done noth- 
ing—but rest. 
jerry, Oh, he has—and | think he shows it, don’t 

you? (Tom puts glass on tray and hoon 

Bates. Never you mind what I have been doing. 
My private affairs are none of your business. 

Tom. Pardon me. I am responsible for the en- 
tire affairs of this family, so 1 hope you won't do 
any thing—undignified. 

Bates. Will you please tell me what in hell you 
are driving at? 

Tom. Ssh! Please, Father! 

Bates. (Rises) Please, Father, nothing! I want 
to know! 


(Enter Frorence and Morrow up v.) 


Fiorence. (Crosses down t.c.) Hello, Tom. 
(Comes right on top of Batss’ “I want to know.” ) 

Tom. (Crosses below Bates and meets FLORENCE 
L.c.) Helio, dearest. 


(Bates turns to exit up the stairs, but at the foot of 
them turns and exits L. Morrow ts about to 
speak to him, but Bates pays no attention. 
Tom is about to kiss FLorENcE when Morrow 
comes into room. Tom stops.) 


Morrow. (Comes pv...) Go right ahead. That’s 
part of it. I never was engaged myself, but I know 
that’s part of it. 

Tom. How are you, George? 

Morrow. (Crosses to shake with Tom) Tommy, 
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old man, glad to see you. Been out to old Saint 
Loo, they tell me. Some town, boy. Just a big 


Texarkana. (Crosses to table r.c. and sits back of 


it. 

eas, You poor boy! You look all in. 

Tom. And I am. However, it’s worth all the 
hustling I did to get home and have this week-end 
with you. 

FiLorence. We hoped you might be able to make 
it. Weare going up the river, take our lunches, and 
then stop at the Casino for dinner and a dance, and 
then paddle home. There is a full moon tonight. 

Tom. Yes, Ethel told me. 

FLorENCE. Doesn’t that sound attractive? 

Tom. All but the two-mile paddle each way. 
Couldn’t we go by motor? 

FiorENcE. Oh, no. Besides, the boys will do the 
paddling. 

Tom. The boys? 

FiLorence. Yes. Wallie and George. 

Tom. All in one canoe? 

FLORENCE. Yes. 

Tom. Oh, jolly! But won’t that make the canoe 
rather crowded? 

FrLoreNceE. Well, yes, a little. You see; I wasn’t 
certain you'd be back. So I invited George to make 
sure there would be someone for me. . 

Morrow. That’s playing them safe, boy. I tell 
you, Tom, I never heard tell yet of a woman hermit. 
They can’t be alone. (Crosses up and sits in win- 
dow.) 

Tom. (Crosses down u. a little) Well, I rather 
hoped we’d have the afternoon together. 

FLorence. Well, I can’t very well break up the 
party now, can I? 

Tom. Would it break it up much if George went 
on with Ethel and Wallie? 


i 
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FLorence. He'd be rather a third wheel with - 
them, wouldn’t he? ; 

Tom. Well, he’d be a fifth wheel with all of us. 
It would make him a little higher, but still odd. I 
guess he’d be disappointed, then, if he didn’t go. 

FiLorenct. I’m sure of it. 

Tom. Well, | wouldn’t. That is, I’ll be disap- 
. pointed in not being with you, but let me stay home. 

FLorRENCE. Oh, Tom! 

Tom. Please. Ill be happy in knowing you are 
having a good time, and | realiy have some mail and 
papers to go over. 

Florence. You are not jealous or upset because 
I invited George? 

Tom. Certainly not. Jealousy isn’t part of my 
- nature, dear, and to show you, I'll ask him myself. 
George—(Crosses to c. Morrow comes down to t. 
of desk )—lI’ve told Florence I wanted you to take 
my place on this party. So you four go and have a 
good time. 

Morrow. Well, that’s what I call being a great, 
big-hearted guy! 

Tom. I like to see everybody enjoy themselves. 

Morrow. Some boy! 

FiLorence. Isn’t he? 

Tom. (Crosses L. to FLoreNcE) Maybe I'll see 
you later, when you get home. 

Fiorence. Well, I don’t know just what time 
that will be. We are going to stay and dance, you 
see. 

Tom. Allright. (FLORENCE goes to foot of stairs 
and calls.) 

Morrow. (Crosses down x.c.) Flo tells me this 
trip is the maiden’s prayer. 

Tom. It is. It will be wonderful tonight with a 
full moon. 

Morrow. And don’t you worry about anything 
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happening to Florrie. I’ll keep close to her the entire 
trip 


that. (Crosses Rr. and back of desk.) 

Eruer. (In archway u.L.—has come downstairs, 
brings cushions with her—steps into room) Hello! 
Are you all ready? 

FLorENCE. (L. of Erne) Tom isn’t going with 
us. 
Erxer. Why not? 

Fiorence. He says he’d rather not. He has a lot 
of work to do. 

Etuer. Oh, I'll get the thermos bottle. (She and 
FLo exii L.) 

Morrow. Have you looked at the prospectus of 
the oil company yet, Tom? 

Tom. (Crosses to back of table) No, I’m sorry. 

Morrow. (Crosses to L. of table) Well, now 
that I am up here, why not let me have a little time 
some afternoon and give you an earful? 

Tom. Well, frankly, George, I don’t believe it 
would be of any use, as I am not interested in oil. 

Morrow. Oh, I know you're not now, but you 
can at least give me a little of your time and hear 
about it. 

Tom. Tm so busy just now 4 

Morrow. Well, you know, we talked that over 
once and we both agreed that the wise thing to do 
was to listen to the fellow who had something he 
wanted to sell. Remember? 

Tom. Vaguely—yes. 

Morrow. You bet. So if I drop in Tuesday, 
say at three, I’ve got a date, haven’t I? 

Tom. I’d rather you’d make it later. 

Morrow. Three-thirty. 

Tom. I meant in the week. 

Morrow. Now, listen, Tom. TI don’t mind tell- 
ing you that if I could interest you in this, it would 


Tom. Thanks. I’ll feel so much better knowing 
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boost for me with a lot of other guys 

"ve got lined up all ready to come in. Now, you 
can buy a thousand, or a hundred, or tex shares-—I 
don’t care. And if you don’t think it looks good to 
you, you don’t have to buy at all. All I want you 
to do is to give me a chance, the same way you want 
the fellows to give you a chance. You go out and 
sell to—— 

Tom. All right—Tuesday, then. 

Morrow. Atta boy! 


(The girls enter t. Eraen has a large thermos 
bottle and box of cake.) 


ETHEL. Sure ‘ou won’t change your mind? 

Tom. No, Ill stay home and take care of the 
house. 

ErHer. We'll go along, then, and pick up Wallie. 
So long. 

Tom. So long. Have a good time. 
_ Morrow. We will. ; 


(A general exit and farewells up c. Tom stands 
thinking.) 


* Tom. (Picking up bills) ‘Pearl Denham, Tailor. 
Two suits, two hundred and fifty dollars. One din- 
ner suit, one hundred and fifty dollars.” Four 
hundred dollars. 


(JERRY enters_L. Comes down to him.) 


Jerry, (L.c.) You're not going on the party? 

Tom. (Rc. at table) No, Jerry. There is some- 
times confusion in numbers—odd numbers. 

Jerry,. And there is sometimes danger in num- 
bers——even numbers. 

Tom. I must take my chance on that. 
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erry. (Cross to c.) 1 thought you were going 
to be away, so I let cook go for the afternoon. But 
if you don’t object to my cooking: 
Tom. Good gracious, don’t you bother about me, 
child! I'll be all right. 
erry. If you’d let me know what you would 
like—— 


Tom. (Opening letters) I haven't the slightest 


idea. It’s too hot to eat anything, and much too hot 
to have you standing over a stove. 


box. 

Tom. Then we will do with that. (JERRY starts 
L.) Jerry: (She crosses to c. He meets her.) 
I haven’t had much chance to talk to you since you 
have been here. 

ERRY. No, sir. 

‘Tom. I think you have handled things wonder- 
fully—especially for such a kid. 

Jerry, Thank you. 

om. Ill be sorry when you go. 
Jerry. Go? 


fey aprons on 


TOM. Well, I don’t suppose you would care to — 


continue this sort of thing forever? 
Jerry. Well—no. 
Tom. You'll be leaving us some time, I suppose, 
to do something better—or possibly to get married? 
Jerry... Yes, I think so. 


Tom. You speak with a good deal of decision, 


Jerry—as though your plans were all made. 
Jerry. Oh, I have had them made for some time, 

but whether they will work out or not is quite an- 

other matter. | 


(Enter BatTEs, crosses down L.c.) 


Bates. I’ve got a car and if you are ready, we’d 
better go along. 


Jerry. There are plenty of cold things in the ice- 
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Jerry. I can’t go. 
Bates. Why not? 

_ jerry, (c.) Mr. Tom is not going on the river 
trip and I have let the cook off for the afternoon. 
_ Somebody has to be here. 

Tom. (x.c.) Am I disarranging something? 
Bates. (L.c.—slightly embarrassed) Iam taking 
_ Miss Marsh to the ball game. I haven’t seen one in 
years, and I thought I'd take her—for—company— 
Tom. I see. Well, by all means, go ahead. I'll 
be all right. 
ERRY. I wouldn’t feel right. 

om. (Picks up bills) Please do as J ask before 
_ I have to order fyou. ().-* 

. Jerry. . (She exits i.) 

— Tom.” (Crosses to BATES with bill) Is this your 
bill? (Shows it to him.) 

Bates. Huh! Huh! 

_ Tom. You're stepping out a bit, aren’t you? 
- (Puts bill back on desk. Crosses u. to BATES, L.C. 

Bus. of looking at one another.) J don’t know how 
to say this delicately, Father, but—Miss Marsh is 
our housekeeper. 

Bates. Miss Marsh is the daughter of an old 
_ friend of mine——— 

Tom. It’s nice of you to remember that. I like 
Jerry, too, but after all, she is an employee, a young 
and pretty one. Do you think it looks all right? 

Bates. Do you remember a snippy little red- 
headed stenographer I had about three years ago? 

Tom. Mattie? 

Bates. You may have called her that. 

Tom. Very well. 

Bates. Very well. 

Tom. And you remember what you did to her, 
don’t you? 

Bates. I do. I fired her. 

Tom. Very well, (Turns away x.) Now let’s 
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get to something that’s important. (Turns back.) 1 
haven’t bothered you with matters concerning the 
business up to now, but this matter has to do witha 
well-established custom in the factory, and I think I. 
should tell you what I intend doing. The closing 
time on Saturday 

Bates. (Crosses to c.) Didn’t I understand you 
to say you intended to do something about it ? 

Tom. Yes, I have decided 

Bates. Well, then, why annoy me with a matter 
that doesn’t concern nor interest me? 

Tom. Oh, you are going to act like that, are you? 
Bates. That’s the way you used to act. (Crosses 
Oey | : 


(Enter JERRY, crossing down C.) 
_ Jerry, Are you sure you are going to be all 


Tom. Certainly. 

ERRY. I feel positively guilty. 

Tom. About what? 

Jerry, Leaving you this way. 

Tom. Oh, you needn’t feel guilty—(Pause)— 
about that. (Crosses down to lower end of desk.) 

Jerry. (To Bates) I’m all ready. 

Bates. Ill be right with you. (JERRY goes to 
door up L. and Bates crosses R.c. to Tom.) Have 
you got any money? 

Tom. A little. Why? 

Bates. I'll need some, maybe. I’ve got a car out 
there. 

Tom. Why don’t you use ours? 

Bates, It isn’t working, 

Tom. What’s the matter with it? 

Bates. I don’t know. I’m not a chauffeur. 

Tom. It seems to me that car has been laid up a 
good deal lately. 
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Bates. How about it? 

Tom. About what? 

Bates. The money. 

Tom. I gave you money last week. 

Bates. Last week, yes. 

Tom. Are you kidding me? 

Bates. No more than you kidded me at college. 


-I am not spending anywheres near the amount you 


did. 
Tom. How much do you want? (Taking out 
money.) 
Bates. (Taking a couple of bills) That will do. 
Tom. That’s going to leave me rather short. 
Bates. Well,you’re not going anywhere. Sorry 
you can’t go along with us, but I know how it is in 
business. So long. See you later. (He and Jerry 


exit.) 


(Tom stands for a moment thinking and laughs a 
little to himself. WiLitams enters.) 


Wittiams. I have everything laid out for you, 
Mr. Tom. 

Tom. Oh, thank you, Williams. I'll go up and 
take a shower and maybe I’ll feel more comfortable. 
(Take off coat and put tt on chair R. of fireplace.) 

Witiiams. (Crosses down t.c. a little) You'll 
have to run the tub, sir. The shower in your bath 
isn’t working. 

Tom. Hasn’t that been fixed yet? 

Witiiams. No, sir. 

Tom. I spoke to the plumber before I went away. 

WiiiiaMs. He came here once, sir, but he said 
he didn’t have the right tools. I told him you would 
be sure to want it when you returned. 

Tom. See if you can get him on the ’phone. (He 
has picked up envelope and is opening it.) 
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Wituiams. I doubt it very much, sir—it’s Satur- 
day. 

Tou, That’s so—and nobody seems to work on 
Saturday—or Sundays, or much of any day, but me. 
Do you know, Williams, I haven’t really had a day’s 
rest since I started in at that damned factory? 

Wiittams. It has kept you busy, sir. I know it 
did your father. Shall I run a tub for you? 

Tom. If you will—cold. 

Witurams. Yes, sir. (Exits upstairs.) 


(Tom opens another envelope and reads—upper end 
of table.) 


Tom. “Eureka Garage. $262.47. July 2nd, gas. 
July 4th, gas and oil. July 7th, gas and oil. July 9, 
repairs. July 14, gas and oil.” Humph! (Opens 


another envelope.) “Wewitt-Weller Co. $483.50. 


Two sport dresses. Two sport hats. One white 
skirt.” Humph! 

Dow. (Outside screen door) How are you, 
Thomas ? 
aoe How are you, Doctor? Won’t you come 
in! 


(Dr. Dow enters.) 


Dow. So glad to see you—so fortunate! 

Tom. How are you, sir? 

Dow. (Crosses down c.) Could I have just a 
few minutes of your time? 

Tom. Certainly. 

Dow. (ToL. of table x.c.) You weren’t busy? 

Tom. (Looking through bills during Dow’s 
speeches) Just running through this mail while 
Williams gets a bath ready for me. I’ve been home 
only a short while. 

Dow. Then I won’t keep you long. . Go right 
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ahead, please do. (Tom goes through some more 
maul while Dow talks.) Muss Marsh called your at- 
tention to a subscription blank I left with her ? 
Tom. No, but, as I say, I have only just re- 
turned. 
Dow. Ah, yes. It is a donation list for a favorite 
charity of mine. I am sure you will find it is a most 


worthy cause. Your name on it would be most 


helpful. 

Tom. Certainly I will subscribe. I’ll send you a 
check Monday. 

Dow. That will be so good of you. I was telling 
Miss Marsh what a delight, not to say relief, it is to 
come to you for aid, and it will all come back to you, 
Thomas, it will all 

Tom. Holy suffering 

Dow. (Quite shocked) Ah! Ah! 

Tom. I beg your pardon. Some of these bills 
take one’s breath. You were saying: 

Dow. That all these acts of generosity of yours 
will come back to you. 

Tom. I hope so. 

Dow. Unquestionably. None have the peace of 
mind like the charitable. The forgiving—the kind- 
hearted. 

Tom. (Undressing—collar and tie off) Very 
true. (WILLIAMS enters.) 

Wituiams. Your bath is ready, sir. 

Tom. (Crosses tor. of Dow) Thank you, Wil- 
liams. All right, Doctor. Ill send you a check 
Monday. (WILLIAMS exits.) 

Dow. Thank you, Thomas. And I also thought 
of another plan which I am sure you would be in- 
terested in and which I am sure, with your co-opera- 
tion, we could make into a glowing success. You see, 
the firemen in this village are all volunteers, and in 
the performance of their duty, as they have sub- 
scribed themselves to it, there is no compensation 
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for them if they meet with an accident or become 
incapacitated in any way, and I thought if we could 


start a fund for that relief it would be a most worthy 


cause. 

Tom. (Unbuttoning shirt) You can count on 
me. 

Dow. I felt sure I could. What I was thinking 
of was that we might raise the fund through some 
sort of an entertainment 

Tom. That would be great. 

Dow. We haven’t had anything like that for some 
time and we have quite a lot of talent in the town. 
Have you heard Mrs. Watson’s daughter sing? 

Tom. No, 

Dow. She has quite a fine voice—a contralto— 
and [ think we could get Miss Wilson to play a 
violin solo—she is rather timid about it, but I think 
with persuasion she could be induced to play, par- 
ticularly for such a cause, 

Tom. Uhhuh! (Unbuckles belt.) 

Dow. The matter of tickets—that is to say, the 
price would be, I should think, a matter about which 
we should be very careful. I remember the last 
time we had an entertainment of this sort, we 
charged a dollar, and some of the ladies on the com- 
mittee felt that had we charged a little less, we 
might 

Tom. Doctor, come upstairs. (Crosses below 
Dow to arch vu... and exit upstairs.) 

Dow. (Following Tom tL. to stairs) Oh, thank 
you. Still, I think a dollar, under the circum- 
stances 


CURTAIN 


ACE Te Scene: Il 


_ Scene: This is the same set as the preceding 


scene. The curtain has been lowered a minute 
to.show a lapse of time and it is now Novem- 
ber. A fire is burning in the grate. FLORENCE 
and ETHEL are discovered and WILLIAMS is just 
entering the room. 


Witiiams. (C.) He says he will be right down, 
Miss. 

FiorENCE. (Seated down L. in armchair) How 
is he feeling, Williams? 

Witiiams. [I didn’t ask him, Miss. He seems 


~ about the same. A little better, if anything. (E-vits.) 


_Ernet. (Seated back of table) Thank goodness 
for that hope. 

Frorence. I have never seen such a change in a 
person. I try to be charitable and say he has been 
working too hard. 

Erxer. Well, if hard work is going to affect him 
the way it has, I wish he’d be just a plain tramp, and 
be himself. 

Fiorence. I stayed in until half-past eight last 
night waiting for him to call or ’phone or something. 
I almost missed a perfectly good party by it. 

Erner, Alice Durant’s party? 

FioreNce. Yes. You didn’t go, did you? 

Eruer. No. I had nothing to wear. I don’t 
dare suggest to Tom now that I need a dress or a 
hat. I don’t know what I am going to do. 

Frorence. Why don’t you marry Wallie and get 
away irom it? 
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Eruer. I'll have to. Goodness knows Wallie 
hasn’t much money, but at least he has a decent dis- 
position. 


FLORENCE. Tom and I will have to have a distinct ~ 


understanding about our affairs, because I couldn’t 
put up with him the way he is. 


(Tom comes downstairs with a bathrobe over his 
clothes. He plays the whole act with a heavy 
cold.) 


Tom. Hello, Florence. (He goes to above his 
desk and looks for matches.) 

Frorence. How are you feeling? 

Tom. Fine. This cold was all I needed to make 
me feel a hundred per cent. 

FLorENcCE. I meant, were you feeling better. 
That was a polite enough question. 

Tom. (Takes out cigarette) It was, Florence, 
and I apologize. This cold and everything else has 
just gotten on my nerves, I guess. 

FLorENCE. I thought you were going to call me 
up last night? 

Tom. Did I say I would? 

Frorence. No, but I expected you would. 
aoe Well, at least I didn’t break my word, did 

Fiorence. I nearly missed a very nice party, 
waiting. 

Tom. Yes? (Rings a buzzer x. of mantel.) You 
did go, though, didn’t you? 

FLorENcE. Yes, and I think it would have done 
you good to have gone. 

Tom. Why didn’t you call up and ask me? 

FLorENcE, You always say you're tired. 

okt I am. Parties are out of my life for a 
while. 
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FLorENcE. There are three on for next week. 
Aren’t you going to any of them? 

Tom. I can’t. 

FrorENce. You never used to say that. 

Tom. (Crosses to c.) I didn’t used to get up at 
seven in the morning and work all day. I’m no 
horse. 

FLORENCE. But what about me? 

Tom. I wasn’t with you last night, was I? You 
can always go if you feel you must or want to. 
(WILLIAMS appears, U.L., and comes to c.) Will 
you please tell me why it is so hard to get matches 
in this house? They only cost a cent a box. We 
can afford them—so will you please see that in the 
future there is a box left here where there should be 
one? 

Wuttams. I’m sorry. (He takes paper of 
matches from his pocket and gives it to Tom.) You 
may keep those, sir, and I’ll get you a box. (He 
extis U.L.) 

Ertuet. I think it is terrible tu speak to a servant 
that way, Tom. 

Tom. Didn’t I say please? 

ErHet. Yes, but not nicely. 

Tom. (Crosses to c.) I have said please nicely 
four times before this, and I am getting tired of 
saying ‘“‘please” nicely because I still don’t find the 
matches there where I want them. (Crosses to Fior- 
ENCE.) Now let me tell you about these parties. I 
don’t go to them now because I simply can not do it, 
but any time you want to, you go right ahead. That’s 
simple. - 

FiorENcE. I can’t go alone. 

Tom. Get somebody to take you. You’re not 
married, 

FLORENCE. We are engaged, aren’t we? 

Tom. Up to the last reports we were—yes. (He 
crosses up to fireplace and lights cigarette.) 
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Fiorence. If I go with other men, people will 
think we’re not. 

Tom. Well, you can tell them we are, can’t you? 
Or I'll tell them. Any time I see a person who looks 
as though they didn’t think we are engaged, I’ll walk 
right up to them and tell them. 

EtTuHet. Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Tom, do be rea- 
sonable ! . 

Tom. Now, you are not in this debate at all. 

ETHEL. (Rises, crosses uL.) Well, I'm glad of 
that, because now I don’t have to stay and listen to it. 
Come up to the room, Florence, when you and Tom 
settle things. (Exit upstairs.) 

Tom. (c.) Why don’t we have a little under- 
standing, Florence? 

Frorence. Do you think you are in a mood to 
argue? 

Tom. I'll never be in a better. 


(WILLIAMS enters L.) 


Tom. What is it? 

Witiiams. Your matches. (Gives them.) 

Tom. Thanks! (WrLLiIaMs exits t.) Do you 
want to be engaged to me? 

FiLorENceE. I don’t care. 

Tom. Well, if you don’t care, call it off. 

FiLorence. All right, if you don’t want to be. 

Tom. I didn’t say that. I am putting it up to 
you just as I did when I asked you to marry me. It 
was up to you to say yes then and it’s up to you to 
say no now. (In nose.) 

Frorence. It’s no fun being engaged if you are 
going to act this way all the time. 

Tom. It’s no fun to be engaged to a girl I never 
see. 

FLorence. Understand, Tom, I am interested in 
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your work, but just to sit every night and listen to 
what you have done in the office all day 

Tom. I notice you are willing to listen to that 
cousin of yours tell how he is selling oil stock and 
what he said to Rockerfeller. 

FioreNce. (Rises) Just one moment, Tom 
Bates, you are speaking of my cousin. 

Tom. We have the same party in mind. 

Fiorence. Well, you mustn’t speak like that 
about him. 

Tom. I haven't started to speak about him the 
way I am going to. Much against my better judg- 
ment, I let him sell me some stock. I only did it to 
be nice and help him. 

Frorence. That stock will be worth a lot of 
money to you some day. 

Tom. Not to me, it won’t. I gave it to Wallie. 

FLoRENcCE. You did? 

Tom. I did. He has been around pestering me to 
start him in business so he could make some money, 
so | made him a present of the hundred shares I 
bought. (Crosses up to fireplace.) 

FLorENCE. Gracious, you must be rich, Tom! 

Tom. I gave it to him for a wedding present. 

FLorENcE. Is he going to be married? 

Tom. I don’t know, but if he is, he has it. Any- 
way, it was worth two thousand dollars to get rid of 
Wallie and your cousin at one blow. 

Frorence. You evidently don’t think a great deal 
of George’s word. 

Tom. (Crosses down c.) I most certainly do not. 
So far, the only two people I have found who do 
think anything of it or him are you and George. _ 

Frorence. (Has gotten to c.) He’s my cousin 
and I won’t listen to you speak of him in that way. 

Tom. Then don’t let’s talk about him. 

FLorence. I guess it would be better if we didn’t 
have to talk at all. 
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Tom. (Crosses to R. of FroreNceE) And just 
what do you mean by that? 

Fiorence. I think we had better consider our 
engagement broken. 

Tom. All right, and I think we are both showing 
judgment. (Crosses up to fire.) 

FLORENCE. You’re extremely polite, I must say. 

Tom. I don’t mean to be impolite. 


FLorence. (Crosses to archway u.L.) I hope © 


you will regain your health soon. I hope you don’t 
believe in the foolish custom of returning presents, 
because I don’t. 

Tom. No, you wouldn’t. (Crosses to R. of desk.) 

FrLorENcE. Good-bye. (As she exits she meets 
Bates, who is just entering.) 

Bates. How are you, Florence? 

FLoRENCE. Very well, Mr. Bates. 

Bates. How are you feeling, Thomas, better? 


(He takes off his overcoat and hat and hangs on rack — 


in hall and comes into the room. Bates takes a 
cigar from his pocket.) 

Tom. (Seated r. of table r.c.) Yes, much bet: 
ter. 

Bates. I’m glad to hear it. 

Tom. You may be glad to hear also that my en- 
gagement to Miss Wheeler is broken. 

Bates. Yes, I am glad to hear that, too. (Cross 
to desk, lights cigar with Tom’s matches and puts 
them in his pocket and crosses up to fireplace.) 

Tom. (At ’phone) Hello, hello! Give me one- 
nine-one. No—get this right! Just a moment! 
(To BaTEs, pointing at his pocket) Matches! 
Matches! (Taps on desk. Bates puts matches on 
desk and crosses up to fireplace.) Now, I said, one- 
nine-one. (In nose. Laughs to himself at what 
FLorENcE has said about stock.) Look in that paper 
ane ae if you can find Marcella Oil—it may not be 
isted. 
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_ Bates. That's that fellow Morrow’s company, 
isn’t it? (Picks up paper from chair. Turns chair 
L. of fireplace to face front and sits in it.) 

Tom. Yes.: 

Bates. Did you buy any of it? 

Tom. Not much. 

Bates. You mean you didn’t or a little? 

Tom. A hundred shares. Hello! One-nine-one? 
Mr. Bates talking. Give me Mr. Kneeland. Knee- 
land! (In nose. Sneeze.) 

Bates. I don’t see it anywhere—— Oh, yes, 
here it is. Marcella Oil, twenty. 

Tom. Hello—Kneeland? I won’t be down today. 
No, it’s a little better, but I think it’s wiser for me 
to stay in. What? Yes.—Yes. They do?—Damn 
shame about them. Yes. Well, I tell you what you 
do. You bring him over. (Business of holding up 
nose to keep juice from running out)—to me. Yes. 
Here at the house. I’ll give them an answer today. 
You come with him. (Hangs up ’phone. Starts to 
sneeze, but doeswt. Rise and walk wv. and RB.) 
Kneeland says the men are complaining again. 

Bates. Yes? 

om. Yes, 

Bates. Well, you must expect that. 

Tom. I don’t expect it when I have done so much 
for a lot of men as I have for those fellows. 

Bates. Well, it’s nothing serious, is it? 

Tom. They’re kicking because the factory is cold. 
Say the wind comes in at the big studio windows | 
had put in. 

Bates. Isn’t that the way you said you caught 
your cold? 

Tom: I caught mine in the office that Simpson 
left unfinished while he worked on another job. 

Bates. How did he come to do that? 

Tom. Gave me a hard-luck story about being 
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short of money, and he’d lose this other job unless I 
let him do it right away. 

Bates. Well, that was nice and obliging of you. 

Tom. It’s all right to be nice and try to help your 
fellowman. But not if you are the only one who is 
working at it. 

Bates. Still, I think we ought to, if we can. 

Tom. You do, eh? You’ve changed your tune a 
little, haven’t you? 

Bates. I don’t think so. I’ve always been willing 
to help those who needed it. 

Tom. Yes. That’s the reason people called you 
“The Crab.” (Crosses R.) 

Bates. Well, if I was anything like you, I don't 
wonder they called me that. 

Tom. (Pacing vu. and DR.) I’ve always tried to 
be nice to people. You never did. I don’t know 
what folks expect. Ethel thought I was the greatest 
brother in the world while I let her run up bills all 
over the place. The moment I said she’d have to 
stop it, I was stingy and dictatorial. Florence was 
lovely so long as I gave her presents and let her 
dance her fool head off with that gabby cousin of 
hers. The moment I say J want a little of her com- 
pany, I am a selfish, brutal person, and breaks her 
engagement. That I don’t mind. It was the first 
time in a month that I felt like giving her a little 
kiss. 

Bates. I thought you were to be the agreeable 
Mr. Bates. You were going to show me how polite- 
ness and good nature brought returns. (Rises.) 
You're not showing me anything now. I could tie 
one hand behind my back and be more disagreeable 
than you. 

Tom. You think you could. You were a sweet- 
tempered, mild-mannered old gentleman to what I 
could be. 
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(Wittiams has gone to the door vu... and opens it. 
then comes into the room. Simpson stands in 
hall and takes his hat off.) 


Wittiams. Mr. Simpson to see you. 

Tom. (Crosses to table r.c.) Simpson, eh? 

Bates. Remember you're not going to lose your 
temper. You're going to be smiling, courteous, 
agreeable 

Tom. Ask him to come in. (WILLIAMS does so 
and exits L, Bates goes and sits L. of fireplace. 
Tom goes to the desk and sits and Simpson enters 
and crosses down L.c.) How are you, Simpson? 
(Sneeze. ) 

Stmpson. How are you, Mr. Bates? Have you 
got a cold? 

Tom. I have, Mr. Simpson, a very bad cold—lI 
have had a doctor for three days. 

Stmpson. i'm sorry to hear that. (Sees Bates.) 
How are you, Mr. Bates? 

Bates. Fine. How are you? 

- Srvpson. I’m not feeling any too prosperous, 
Mr. Bates. 

Bates. What’s the matter? 

Simpson. It’s that note again. (To Tom) It’s 
due again in three days and I don’t see for the life of 
me how I am going to pay it. 

Tom. Oh, yes. I remember you came to my father 
with the same story, and I agreed to give you the six 
nionths’ extension on it. 

Simpson. Yes, sir. 

Tom. I also recall, Mr. Simpson, how grateful 
you were at the time. 

" Smpson. Indeed, it was a big favor. 

Tom. Yes, you said that I could depend upon 

you to show your appreciation. 
" Srwpson. Yes, sir, I did. 
Tom. You did say so, but did you do it? 
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Simpson. Why, I think I have. 

Tom. I don’t. I gave you the contract to make 
- the alterations on the factory and I was told later by 
two experts I didn’t get any the best of it in price. 
This cold I have is the result of your delaying the 
repairs on the office in the factory while you did a 
job for somebody else. 

Simpson. (ToL. of table x.c.) Well, as for not 
getting the best of it on the factory deal—you got 
the lowest figure anybody could give you. The ma- 
terial was all of the best, and I know you couldn’t 
complain of the job. 

Tom. What do you think I have been doing, 
cheering you? 

Stmpson. Well, let’s see you get somebody. in 
town to do it better. 

Tom. You are going to. I’ve got a near strike 
on.my hands now because the men are complaining 
about the cold coming in through cracks around the 
window. 

Srvpson. They’re crazy. 

Tom. Yes, but you can’t tell them that. 


(KNEELAND and NELSON enter up L.) 


Tom. Hello, Kneeland. How are you, Nelson? 
Sit down. 


(KNEELAND crosses R. and sits R. of fireplace. NEL- 
SON sits in armchair D.L.) 


Simpson. So you won’t let me have that time? 

Tom. I’m extremely sorry, but I will not. 

Srmpeson. All right, Mr. Bates, then I’ll try and 
have it for you. I didn’t think you’d act quite like 
this. I’ve been telling everybody what a fine, oblig- 
ing man you were. I[’ll send a couple of men down 
to the office this afternoon and have everything fixed 
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for you. (Crosses u.c.) Good day, Mr. Bates. 
I’m glad to see you looking so well, sir. You 
_wouldn’t have treated me like this, but the boys to- 
day aren’t the same as they were in our time. Good 
day. (He goes slowly and exits.) 

Tom. What’s the matter, Nelson? 

NEtson. It’s them studio windows you had put 
in, Mr. Bates. 

Tom. What’s the matter with them? 

Netson. Why, they make the room cold. The 
old ones, if it came an extra cold day, we could chink 
up with newspaper, but there’s no chance with these, 
and the boys figure, too, they’ll be pretty hot in the 
summer. 

Tom. They’ll be able to tell better next summer, 
I think. You know why I had them put in, don’t 
you? 

Netson. No. 
Tom. Because I thought it would be a greater 


comfort for the men. Because I thought the light 


and sunshine would help to make them more cheer- 
ful at their work. That it would be fine to look up 
and see the blue sky instead of a lot of cobwebs. { 
thought I would get a vote of thanks instead of com- 
plaints. (Crosses down R.) 

Netson. Well, of course we didn’t know what 
your idea was, Mr. Bates. J dare say you meant 
well. 

Tom. (Crosses to c.) Do you know what it 
would cost me to have those windows taken out 
again? 

Netson. I know it’s a good-sized job. 

Tom. And if I do there will be more colds. 

Netson. Well, if you leave them, I think you'll 
have to put in some extra pipes to carry the heat up 
to the second floor. 

Tom. How would it be if [ built open fireplaces 
at every machine? 
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Netson. I’m only telling you, Mr. Bates, what we 
men agreed I should. It ain’t as though we asked 
you to do it. But seeing as you have and it ain't 
much good we figured the right thing to do was to 
make it right. 

Tom. Very well, Nelson, you tell the men I'll 
make it right. (Crosses up and stand with back to 
fireplace.) 

Netson. That’s fine, sir; and then when it comes 
good weather we thought you might take out them 
overhead studio windows. 

Tom. You are anticipating a good deal, Nelson. 
I have done about everything I could to make things 
happy and cheerful. Not only for you, but for 
everybody in this town and family. I want to be 
liked, I want to be obliging, and I tried to be, but I 
am finding a person can be too damned obliging, and 
I am getting pretty well tired of it. (Feels in his 
pocket for a cigar and can’t find one. Bates holds 
one out to him, which he takes and bites off the end 
savagely, without a word, and lights it.) 

Bates. You’re welcome. 

Tom. Thanks. 

Neztson. I don’t know as there have been many 
complaints, Mr. Bates. 

Tom. And I don’t know why there should be. I 
have treated you men pretty well. I raised all your 
wages once. 

Netson. Well, I think we were entitled to that. 
The cost of everything has gone up. 

Tom. I gave you an extra hour on your Saturday 
holiday. 

Netson. Well, a lot of factories let out at twelve 
now. : 

Tom. See. Think you are entitled to everything 
you get, Well, let me tell you something, Nelson. 
Anything anybody gets from now on they’ll be en- 
titled to. 
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Netson. All right, Mr. Bates, but the main thing 
now is about them steam pipes. 

Tom. (Crosses down c.) What I shall do, Nel- 
son, is to have thermometers put in all the rooms, 
and I will make it a point to see that the temperature 
is kept even at—seventy-two, I believe is the right 
degree. It may mean putting in more pipes and it 
may be that the present ones will be adequate. How- 
ever, you have nothing to do with the pipes, only the 
temperature. Some of the men may complain of the 
cold and some may complain of the heat. I may have 
the whole factory windows. Anyone who doesn’t 
like the place can leave. There is the work and 
there is the pay. (Bates crosses down R.c.) I don’t 
care if you fellows don’t like the size, shape or color 
of the factory or not—it is going to stay as it is. 
(Turns and smiles and looks to Bates for approval.) 
Now I am going to get dressed and go out. Good 
day! (He exits UL., upstairs.) 

Netson. (After Tom’s exit, rises and crosses to 
“c.) Well, is, that the way you feel about it, Mr. 
Bates? 

Bates. Why, it is none of my say, Nelson. You 
know the arrangement under which Tom is working. 

Netson. How much longer is he going to run 
things ? 

Bates. ‘Til June 8th. ; 

Netson. Humph! I don’t know’s the boys will 
like that kind of talk. (To KnrELanp) What do 
you think we’d better do? 

KNEELAND. (Seated Rr. of fireplace) Use your 
own judgment, Charley. 

Netson. (Standing c.) Course, if Mr. Bates 
talked that way, I’d understand it—so would the 
boys. We’d know that everything would be all right, 
but—well (Looking at Bates) 1 guess I'll 
have to tell them—but maybe they won’t believe he 
said it. So long, Mr. Bates. (Exits u.L.) 
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KneEvanp. (Rises and crosses u.L.) So long, 


Tom. That Fool’s Hill is a long climb. 

Bates. And slippery. (KNEELAND and NELSON 
exit. JERRY enters U.L. and crosses down C.) 

JERRY. asn't he wonderful? I listened—I 
couldn’t help it. 

Bates. (R.c.) What was wonderful? 

Jerry. (L. of Bates) Why, I thought he handled 
things beautifully. Don’t you? 


Bates. He hasn’t handled anything yet. He’s . 


just talked. 


ERRy, Why, I felt like applauding when he left 


and went upstairs. 
Bates. Where was all this amiability he was go- 
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body annoying you? 

Bates. Dammit, no! That’s what used to get 
me so mad. He thought I ought to be. Well, he’s 
had a taste of it. And !} don’t think he’s enjoying it. 

Jerry,, You seem to be 

Bates. Of course IT am-—I knew this would come. 
What Lincoln said about fooling people holds good 
with being nice to people. You can’t be to all of 
them all the time. 

Jerry. But he kept his smile. 

BAtrs. Yes, but it’s getting awfully weak at the 
comers. 


(Tom comes down the stairs, dressed for the street. 
He stops at seeing Bates and JERRY.) 


Tom. Was there something you wanted in here? 

JERRY... No—no. 

Bates. Jerry and I were talking, ; 

Tom. (Crosses down i.c.) Seems to me you and 
Jerry have done a lot of talking lately. 
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Bates. Any harm in that? 

Tom. I don’t know—I hope not. 

Bates. I don’t like that remark, young man. 
Tom, And I don’t like these continual tete-a-tetes. 

ERRY, (Crosses below Tom to L.) Very well. 
ne lan’t happen again. (She is about to go, crosses 
E. 

Bates. Wait.a minute, Jerry. I see no reason 
why I shouldn’t talk to you if I want to. (To Tom) 
What’s your objection? 

Tom. That is something I’d rather tell you when 
—Jerry is absent. 

ERRY, You mean it’s something I’ve done you 
don’t like. 

Bates. He has told us what it was, Jerry—our 
having talks together. JI want to know why he 
doesn’t like it. I think you owe Jerry that explana- 
tion as well as me—and I want it. 

Tom. I told you before. And I’ve warned you. 
Jerry is a very attractive girl 

Bates. You’ve noticed that, have you? 

Tom. Every bit as much as you So has Ethel, 
and I think everyone. Ethel even saw Jerry kiss 
you. I think the difference in your positions in this 
household makes such an intimacy a thing to be dis- 
couraged—and I think for the sake of my father, 
Jerry, I must ask you to give up your position here. 

Jerry. Why—l Oh! Very well. (Turns 
to go off stage L.) 

Bates. All right, and Jerry! (She stops up .c.) 
We'll go together. 

Tom. You'll what? 

Bares. I said, we'll go together. (Turns R.) 

Tom. I won’t allow you. 

Bates. (R.c., looking Jerry. over) Jerry— 
(Gives her a wink )—have you ever been south? 

_ Jerry. No, sir. 
Bates. Don’t you think a trip there would be 
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nice—get away from all the disagreeable features 
of this winter? (He nods to her.) 

Jerry. Yes, sir! 

BATES. Well, then, suppose you pack your things 
and I’ll arrange for tickets. I’ve never been there, 
either. 

Jerry. All right, Mr. Bates. (Exit L.) 

Tom. You can’t do a thing like this! 

Bates. You don’t know me at all, do you? 

Tom. What will people say? 

Bates. (Sits back of table and picks up ’phone) 
That’s one thing that’s never bothered me much. 
(In *phone) Give me one—nine—one, please. One, 
nine, one. Thank you. 

Tom. (Crosses to L. of table, R.c.) Do you mean 
to say you are going to marry Jerry? 

Bates. Well, what if I am? 

Tom. You'd better listen to what I think about 
it first. 

Bates. Why? I’m of age (In °phone) 
Hello! Who is this? Is this you, Cook? Is Knee- 
land back? Well, Eddie, when he comes in, you tell 
him to arrange for transportation—for two—to 
Palm Beach. No—-not a drawing-room—two low- 
ers, yes—beginning tomorrow—the earliest date he 
can. Yes. Oh—a good long stay. Yes—I’ll be 
back.—The eighth of June. 


(Tom going out door up L., putting hat on for—) 
CURTAIN | 
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ACT Ii 


SCENE: Same as Act I. June 7. 


DiscoveRED: WILLIAMS reading cross-word puzale 
book at table, sitting R. of it. 


(ETHEL and Wate enter through gate R.) 


ErHer. Hello, Williams—-anyone home? 

Wirtiams. (Rises, puts book on table, crosses 
to c.) How do you do, Mrs. Nowell? (Cross to 
r.c.) Mr. Nowell, I’m glad to see you. (ETHEL 
and Wauuie shake hands with him.) 

Erser. Where is Tom? 

Wittiams. Not back from work yet, Miss—I 
should say Madam. (WALLIE sits on tree-seat.) 

Etner. How is he, Williams? 

Wituiams. Very well, Miss. Not his old self 
by any manner of means, but—he’s well. 

EtHeit. Any better tempered? 

Witiiams. About the same as when you left. 

EtHevt. How do you stand him? (Sit R. of table 
Ei: 
BA casas He’s very much like his father—and 
T was used to his father. 

Wau. Does he go around much, Williams? 

WituiamMs. Hardly any, sir. He spends most of 
his time vrhen he is home reading—trade journals 
mostly—almost as though he was studying. 

Eruet. When does he expect father home? 

Wruitams. (x. of Etuer) He hasn’t told me, 
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Miss—I beg your pardon, Madam—it’s hard to 
break the habit. 

ErueL. Hasn’t father written him? 

Wiu1ams. Not to my knowledge—at least, no 
letters have come to the house. 

Etuey. I think dad expected to be home either 
today or tomorrow—at least, that was when Tom’s 
year was supposed to be up. : 

Wiuiams. I shall be very glad to see Mr. Bates 
again. 

Wa..iz. You always got along with him pretty 
well, didn’t you, Williams? 

Witiiams. (Cross to L. of WaLiie) “Yes, sir. 
You see, it’s part of my business to know people, and 
as a general thing I could forecast him. He had his 
bad days—but when he did I’d keep under cover, so 
to speak. But we used to have some nice chats to- 
gether—now and then. Mr. Tom isn’t like that. At 
first he was always pleasant, now he is always— 
solemn. He’s very like his father, except he lacks 
variety. 

Eruert. Well, I used to like him when he was 
always pleasant. He was nice then. 

Wiuiams. He was, Miss—Madam—but I think 
a person is just a bit more likeable if they are not 
always the same. I remember once I spent some 
time in California, and I got so tired of seeing it 
pleasant all the time I was glad to leave—and I 
rather feel the same way about people. 

Eruen. (Taking off hat) We are going to wait 
for Tom. If he comes in, will you tell him we are 
out here? 

Wiuiams. Certainly, Madam! Is there anything 
I can get you? ; 

Etuer. No, thank you. (WutiiaMs exits c.) 

Wate. We can’t wait long for him, dear, if we 
are going to take the early train back. 

EruHet, (Rises and looks around and puts hat on 
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chair on porch). Well, it won’t matter if we miss it. 
I do want to see Tom. You know, Wallie, I’d like 
to cen back here to live. (Crosses to L. of Wat- 
LIE. } 

Wa tiie. You mean to the house? 

Eruet. No, to the town. Don’t you think we 
could arrange it? 

Wa tie. I don’t know—we might—I guess. We 
could rent some place—probably cheaper than our 
flat in the city. 

Erne. I should think so. 

Wattig. (Rises, crosses L., strolling) Of course, 
as against that there would be my commutation 
ticket, and then, if we got too far away from the 
station, taxis 

Eruer. I think it would be better for you living 
in the country. 

WaLiec. (At table pv...) Well, I don’t believe the 
living is any cheaper—I mean groceries and meats 
and—— 

ETHEL. (Crosses to WALLIE D.L.) We're not go- 
ing through life thinking about trifles, are we? 

Watiiz. No—I hope not—but just the same, a 
fellow has to figure. 


(Tom enters through gate v.R.) 


Tom. Hello, Sis! 

Etuer. (Crosses to L.c. and mects Tom) Tom! 

Tom. (Crosses toc.) —and Wallie! I’m glad 
to see you! (Shakes hands.) Awfully glad! You’ve 
been treating her well, Wallie? She looks fine! 
Happy? 

ErHEL, Yes—you bet. 

Tom. I’m glad. I did some good with my cranki- 
ness, didn’t I? 

Eruet. You drove me to marriage, Tom 

Wate. That’s such a compliment 
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Eruev. I’m not the first girl who married be- 
cause she couldn’t stand her own home. 

Tom. (Takes ETuet to tree-seat r.c.—they sit) 
Sit down and talk to me. It’s wonderful to have 
someone to talk to. (WALLIE sits R. of table L.) 

Eruet. You poor old thing! Has it been lone- 
some ? 

Tom. Ghastly! The good old carefree days seem 
years away. All I see now are Kneeland and Wil- 
liams. 

Eruet. Have you heard from dad? 

Tom. Not a line—don’t even know where he 1s. 
I half believe Kneeland has been hearing from him, 
but he has never let on. 

Eruet. And nothing from Jerry? 

Tom. No. 

Eruet. I wonder what’s become of her. (Tom 
shakes his head.) He couldn’t have maried her 

Tom. Why? 

ErHet. We'd have seen some announcement. 
Dad’s name is too well known to escape publicity. 

Tom. I never thought of that—and yet I don’t 
know. I think it could be done quietly. 

Wat.ie. And you’ve no idea when your father’ll 
be back ? 

Tom. The last thing he said to Kneeland before 
_ he went away was—he’d be back on June &th. 

Eruer. That’s tomorrow. 

“Tom. Yes. 

Wattiz. How has it been going, Tom? 

Tom. Not so good. I got away to a bad start, 
Wallie. I think these last months have improved a 
bit—but I didn’t make good the way I said I could. 

Watiirz. Have you lost money? 

Tom. No, but I haven’t equaled the old man’s 
average, 

Eruev. But look at the trouble you’ve had at the 
' factory. 
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Tom. Yes, I had a good deal—but I shouldn’t 
have had it—I used all my salve at the wrong time. 
_Wattie. (Rises and crosses R. to v. of Tom) 
I’ve never had a good chance, Tom, to thank you 
for that stock you gave me—it turned out fine. You 
know where it is? 

Tom. No. 

Watiie. Thirty-five. (Tom louks at him.) I 
sold at thirty. (Tom smiles at Eruet.) 

Tom. Why didn’t you hold on? It didn’t cost 
you anything. 

Wate. I know, but—it looked pretty good, and, 
besides, our wedding trip was kinda expensive. 

Tom. Well, I don’t know as I blame you, Wallie 
—think I would have sold, too. 

Wattiec. Weil, I’m glad to see you are getting 
over that gambling spirit of yours. 

Tom. Well, I might have gambled with Marcela 
Oil to good advantage. 

Wa tie. George Morrow must have cleaned up 
in that in good style. They sent us a beautiful silver 
bow! for a wedding present. Must have cost a pretty 
Penny. 

Tom. They? 

Eruer. George and Florence. 

Tom. Married? 

ETHEL. Yes—didn’t you know? 

Tom. No, I know she had gone to visit his folks 
or her folks, but I hadn’t heard. Well, now we'll 
hear of a third couple in our set—they always go in 
threes. 

Wate. Yeh—like fires and deaths. 

Etruer. Oh, Wallie! 

Tom. Will you stay for dinner? 

Eruet. We weren’t going to, but if you'd like 


us 
Tom. Do. There is lots to talk about—I want to 
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hear all about your trip and what you have been do- 
ing. Ill tell Williams. 

Eruer. I'll tell him, Tom. 

Tom. You sit still. 

Erue.. Don’t go fussing, now. 

Tom. I'll treat you like one of the family. (He 
exits C.) 

Wate. (Crosses to ErHer) That news about 
Florence didn’t seem to upset him much, did it? 

ErHet. (Rises—crosses u.) No. Humph! 

Wattiiz. What’s that? Disgust? 

Eruet. IJ was thinking of Tom’s rule of three. 
He drove three women from this house—Florence, 
Jerry and me. Two of them we know have married. 
I wonder if there 7s anything in that? (Js down tL.) 

Watiiz. (Turns vu.) Well, it’s my favorite 
superstition. (Door in wall opens D.R. and BaTEs, 
enters with two suitcases and overcoat.) 

ErHet. (Runs xr.) Dad! (As BATES enters, 
ETHEL throws herself into his arms.) Dad! Oh, I 
am so glad to see you! 


(Bates looks at her in surprise at first, and then en- 
joys her affectionate welcome. WALLIE comes 
down c. and stands ready to be welcomed. 
Bates drops both suitcases and coat.) 


Bates. Well, I never expected a greeting like 
this. 
EtuHet, Dad, look! (Holds up hand, showing a 
wedding ring.) 

Bates. Yes, Pd heard. I am glad you got her, 
Wallie. (S hakes hands with him across ETHEL.) 

Wate. Thank you, sir. So am I. 

Bates. I owe you both something: for not being 
here—but i'll make it up to you later, 

Erue.. Dad, tell me one thing. 

Bates, Well? 
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Eruer. You're not married, are you? 

Bates. To whom? 

Ernev. Jerry. 

Bates. Did you hear that? 

ETHEL. You are? 

Bates. I didn’t say so. 

Eruer. Tell me. 

Bares. No. 

Erner. Oh, I am so glad! (Hugs him.) She’s 
a fine girl, of course—but I thought, and so did Tom, 
that you were planning: 

Bates. I know he did—just because I was nice 
to her. (Crosses and sits r. of table p.L.) Damn it! 
this being nice to people can get one into more trou- 
ble—— (Puts hat on table.) 

EruHet. (Crosses to Bates and kneels r. of him. 
WALLIE picks up suitcases and puts them near tree- 
seat) Anyway, lam glad. You are—just my dad. 
You're a cranky old thing, but I love you! 

Bates. Well, I am glad to hear you say that 
after all these years. 

Etrer. And you haven’t changed a bit. I believe 
you are going to be just as grouchy as ever. 

Bates. You bet lam! When I left here in No- 
vember I thought I’d give Tom’s plan a trial. 

ErHer. Whai? 

Bates. I did. I was just as pleasant as Tom 
ever was. I took all the bad rooms they gave me 
in the hotels without a kick—waited for ice-water, 
mail, meals, papers, patiently, and with a smile. Got 
bad service on dining-cars—in fact, took the worst 
end or whatever end I was given, without a com- 
plaint. And it’s no good. It may be for some peo- 
ple, but not for me. I found if I kicked for what 
1 wanted and what was due me, I got it. Folks 
didn’t like me so much, maybe, but as I wasn’t stuck 
on them, it didn’t matter. 

EtrHer. Well, as far as I am concerned, you can 
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be as disagreeable as you Pen long as you are 
home. 

Bates. You'll never miss your daddy ’till he’s 
gone. 


(Tom enters, ad lib—stops at seeing Bates, and 
then comes to him, rather undecided as to how 
his father is going to receive him. WALLIE 
rises.) 


Tom. (c.) Hello, Dad. 

Bates. (Rises) How are you,.Tom? (They 
shake hands.) ; 

Tom. How have you been? 

Bates. Fine. And you? 

Tom. All right. 

Bates. That’s good. 

Tom. You’re home for good? 

Bates. Well—we’ll talk about that later. 

Tom. Sis, if you want to go up to your room— 
you'll find it almost as you left it. 

Ernet. We're staying for dinner, Dad. Are 
you? 

Bates. Ill see. 

ErHet. Come along, Wallie. (They exit c.) 

Bates. How has everything been going? 

Tom. Hasn’t Kneeland told you? 

Bates. I haven’t heard from Kneeland. 

Tom. [| thought he might have written you. Busi- 
ness has been fair. 


Bates. Looks as though you’ve been have at; 


pretty hard. 
Tom. I have. 
Bates. Everybody been behaving themselves? 
Tom. Yes. 
Bates. Well, | won’t be home long—I have a 
trip planned for the summer, 
Tom. You have? 
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Bates. Yes. 

Tom. If you're dining here tonight, I’d like to get 
a few minutes of your time, if you can spare it. 

Bates. Well. I wasn’t going to dine here, because 
I have a friend with me, and there might not be 
- enough. 

Tom. ‘There's plenty. 

Bates. Well, then, if you don’t mind (Goes 
to pec R.—opens gate.) Come on in, Jerry. (Going 
U.R. 

Tom. Jerry! (JERRY enters p.k.) 

Jerry. (Crosses fo C)~ Tam elad to see you, Mr. 
Tom. (They shake hands.) 

Tom. That’s nice of you to say that, Jerry. 

Jerry, Why? 

Tom. Because I haven’t forgotten, even if you 
seem to. That’s an apology, if you'll accept it as 
such. (Goes,Rand closes gate. Crosses up-ansof 
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(WILLIAMS enters Cc.) 


WirtiaMs. How are you, Mr. Bates? (Shakes 
hands.) 

Batres. (Has gone up RK. around tree to Rc.) 
Hello, Williams. 

Wiutams. And Miss Jerry. (Shakes hands.) 

peeks How are you, Williams? 

Bates. Miss Marsh and I are going to be here for 
dinner.. Are you going to have enough for us all? 

Wittiams. I think so, sir. We'll be a little 
longer with it, likely, but we'll have something. 
We’ve quite a good cook now, sir, quite a good cook. 

Bates. I'll go up to my room. 

Wrxtams. I'll show you up, sir. 

Bates. What do you have to do that for? I’ve 
been up there often enough—I know where it is. 
Come on, take these things of Jerry’s. 
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Wiuuiams. (Picking up things and beaming) 
Oh, it sounds so natural to have him back. (He 
takes things and exits after BATES. JERRY 1s about 
to-follow, but Tom stops her as she gets on porch.) 

Tom. (Has worked u.x., and around above tree 
toc.) Jerry, do you mind waiting just a moment? 
They'll all be talking at dinner and I want to hear 
something about you. I’ve thought of you a lot 
since you have been gone. I’ve missed you. We all 
have. 

Jerry. (On porch) We? 

Tom. Williams and I. I wasn’t quite myself the 
last time I saw you. I am not trying to excuse my- 
self, you understand—it was rotten of me. 

Jerry. It’s all forgotten. : 

Tom. Have you been with father all the time since 
you left here? 

Jerry. Not all the time—no. 

Tom. What have you been doing? 

Jerry. Going to school. 

Tom. To school? 

Jerry, Your father sent me. We thought if I 
was going to be with him, I might as well have a 
little schooling. : he 

Tom. I see. You are going to be here, then— 
with him? 

JERRY, So he says. 

Tom. "You think you will like that, do you? 

Jerry. Why not? Iam very fond of your father, 
and IT must live. 

Tom, Of course. What school did you go to, 
Terry? 

Jerry. A business college. 

Tom. Oh, he is going to put you to work, is he? 

Jerry, (Looking at ground) I am to be his pri- 
vate secretary. 

Tom. Did you know that Florence Wheeler is 
married ? 
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(Looks up, smiling) No! 

Yes. And Ethel! © 
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~ will give me the laugh now—just like a lot of others. 
_ Maybe I'll show them sometime. I don’t believe 
- even now it’s something I can’t do. (JERRY smiles 
_ tm approval.) Iam pretty sure I can. I know I said 
_ that before,—but I didn’t hit a golf-ball the first time 
_ I-swung at it, and I thought I could. But Jerry, 
Vil show you, I'll show dad and everybody! I'll bet 
I make good yet. 
; oes. TU bet you will. (Tom starts to embrace 


i 


her. 
(ErHeEL enters from house.) 


_  Erxuev. Is this a habit with you? 

; ‘Tom. Jerry and I were having a little understand- 
ing. 

Eruer. Well, there doesn’t seem to be any dif- 

_ ference of opinion. (BaTEs enters from house.) 
-___ Jerry. Oh, I am so glad to hear about you and 

Mr. Nowell. 

By: Bates. Dinner won’t be ready for a few minutes. 

' ‘iT _want to take that time to have a little talk with 

a Tom. 

Eruer. Oh, now, Dad! 

Bates. I’ll excuse you and Jerry. 


(The girls exit. Tom, with a sigh of resignation, 
comes down stage and sits on the seat R©. 
Bates crosses down Cc.) 
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Bates. Well, I’ve been talking to your sister and 


Williams. I guess I win, don’t I? 

Tom. Yes, sir. 

Bates. Well, haven’t they a custom at college 
where the losing team gives the winner a cheer, or 
something like that? 

Tom. Do you want me to cheer you? 

Bates. No. I only want to see you a good loser. 

Tom. It’s much easier to be a good loser than a 
good winner. Go ahead and laugh. 

Bates. (Crosses to R.c.) I’m not laughing—nor 
do I want to. Do you think it is a laughing matter 
to me to see my son not make good? 

Tom. Well, you’re not surprised, are you? You 
said I couldn’t. 

Bates. Did I? 

Tom. As I recall it. 

Bates. No, I didn’t. I said you couldn’t do it 
the way you planned, with a “How To Be Success- 
ful” magazine and a glad hand for everybody. 

Tom. Well, I guess you were right. 

Bates. Then there is one good has come out of 
it all. You’ve learned I can be right sometimes. 

Tom. If it is satisfying to you, I'll say you are 
never wrong. I am sorry I let you in for a loss—I 
am not sure of the exact amount—Kneeland hasn’t 
the figures complete—but it is quite a bit below your 
average. 

Bates. You tall as though I cared about money. 
I don’t. I’ve worked hard tor it, but I’ve always 
been able to make it. I hate to talk about myself— 
but if I was broke on a desert I could sell sand to 
the Arabs. I'll make up any loss. I don’t mind 
that. But I can’t make my son understand me, and 
that’s the loss I feel. 

Tom. I understand you. 

Bates. My boy, I don’t like to keep saying you’re 
wrong, but you don’t. I had a lot of time this win- 
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ter, with nothing on my mind to think of but just 


you and me. We’re not an exception, Tom, we’re a 


rule; and we have got to work it out some way. You 
are just in a stage of development—a phase—a 
period—where boys and girls think they know more 
than their parents, because they are of another gen- 
eration. 

Tom. Well, you don’t understand. Things are 
different today than they were when you were a boy. 

Bates. Yes, I said that to my father, Tom; and 
if you have boys—which, please God, you will— 
they'll say it to you. (A good pause.) I am not 
trying to talk now of the world and its manners, its 
inventions, its increased wealth and its decreased 
modesty. Those things are different. Kids today 
ride where I walked—they have a dollar where I had 
a penny—they have their clothes made where I had 
my dad’s things cut down. Things are different. I 
cari remember when I was a boy and went to the 
theatre—(Pause—Look towards house)—the girls 
wore tights. My folks thought that was ter- 
yinle.- 1 didn't. «I've: seen: some “of, the pic 
tures you have in your room, I think they are 
pretty raw. You don’t. Can you imagine what you 
will think of the pictures your boys will have?— 
These ideas of what is all right change with each 
generation, but the thing that stays the same, Tom, is 
the love and the fear and the hope and the pride a 
father and mother have for their children. You 
made your first mistake this past year in believing I 
wasn’t for you hook, line and sinker. And God, 
how you kids can hurt when you push us aside and 
tell us we don’t know anything! Did you really 
think you could know as much about business with 
no experience as I do with forty years of it? Do 
you think from reading the lives of famous men 
that you know as much about mankind as I do, who 
have met all sorts of scoundrels? Do you think I 
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didn’t sneak my first smoke? Do you think I didn’t 
swipe my dad’s razor for my first shave? Do you 
think you have done any of the hundred and one 
things boys do I haven’t done? You can’t tell me 
anything about boys. You’ve only been one—lI’ve 
been and had one. And if you think now I am going 
to gloat over the way you have fallen down on this 
bet, you’re mistaken. When you were a baby I 
taught you to walk—then came a time when you 
thought you could do it alone, and I let you go to it. 
You started off with a rush and then went down 
flop. You looked at me, ready to bawl—not that 
you were hurt, but surprised; and then you laughed 
—laughed.. I gave you my hand and you pulled 
yourself up and started again. Tom, can’t you see 
Tam only trying to help you now the way I did then? 
It’s my duty to do it. So, for God’s sake, be a baby 
once more, /augh and go at it again. What’s a 
bump ? 

Tom. Dad, you’re a peach! (Then, walking up 
to his father, kisses him. Bates puts his arms aroun 
him.) I didn’t mean to be such a failure 

Bates. But you’re not, yet. No matter what th 
so-called self-made man may say, every man and 
woman who makes a success had someone help them 
some way. Are you ashamed to let it be your 
father ? 

Tom. No, Dad. I ought to be ashamed of niy- 
self. One knockdown and I say I am licked. Til 
go back to work tomorrow. 

Bates. Do you think you could find a job for 
me? I'll be agreeable. 

Tom. Tired of loafing? 

Bates. I never spent such a long year in my life. 
How you loafed for four years at college I don’t 
know. 

Tom. Ill see what I can do for you. And I'll 
teach you all I know. It isn’t much. 


Aa Mee oe ee a 
( Enters ale. house) © Dinner is 


All right. We know where. the dining- a 
s. Go ahead. (Arm over Tom’s shoulder as 

art for porch: and enter house.) You’ re a 
oy! (Ad lib.) 
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_ Eaay in 4 acts. By Willard Mack. 7 males, 5 females. 
_ 2 interiors. Modern costumes. Plays 214 hours. 
___ **Kiek In’? is the latest of the very few available mystery 
1 aa plays. Like ‘‘Within the Law,’’ ‘‘Seven Keys to Baldpate,’’ 
_. **The Thirteenth Chair,’? and ‘‘In the Next Room,’’ it is one 
of those thrillers which are accurately described as ‘not having 
a dull moment in it from beginning to end.’’ It is a play with 
all the ingredients of popularity, not at all difficult to set or to 
act ; the plot carries it along, and the situations are built with 
__ that skill and knowledge of the theatre for which Willard Mack 
s is known. _An ideal mystery melodrama, for high schools and 
_ eolleges. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents. 


_ TILLY OF BLOOMSBURY 
___ (*Happy-Go-Lucky.’’) A comedy in 3 acts, By Ian 
_ Hay. 9 males, 7 females. 2 interior scenes. Modern 
_ dress. Plays a full evening. 


j Into an aristocratic family comes Tilly, lovable and youthful, 
‘with ideas and manners which greatly upset the circle. Tilly 
dis so. frankly honest that she makes no secret of her tre- 
_ mendous affection for the young son of the family; this brings her 
into many difficulties. But her troubles have a joyous end in 
_ gharmingly blended scenes of sentiment and humor. This comedy 
_ presents an opportunity for fine acting, handsome stage settings, 
; es beautiful costuming. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) 
j fe ; Price, 75 Cents. 
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- Farce-eomedy in 3 acts. By George Cameron. 10 males, 
_& females. (A few minor male parts can be doubled, mak- 
ing the cast 7 males, 5 females.) 1 exterior. Costumes, 
- modern, Plays 2%4 hours. 


The action of the play takes place on the 8. S. ‘‘Florida,"’ 
bound for Havana. The story has to do with the disappearance of 
g set of false teeth, which creates endless complications among 
passengers and crew, and furnishes two and a quarter hours of 
the heartiest laughter. One of the funniest comedies produced in 
last dozen years on the American stage is ‘‘Billy’’ (some- 
1es called ‘‘Billy’s Tombstones’’), in which the late Sidney 
Drew achieved a hit in New York and later toured the country 
‘Beveral times. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents. 
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- TWEEDLES 


Comedy in 3 acts, by Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon 


Wilson. 5 males, 4 females, 1 interior. Costumes, niodern. 
Plays 2% hours. 


Julian, scion of the bine-blooded Castlehurys, falls in love with 
Winsora T'weedle, daughter of the oldest family in a Maine village. 
The Tweedles esteem the name because it has been rooted in 
the community for 200 years, and they look down on ‘*summer 
people’? with the vigor that only ‘‘summer boarder’’ communities 
know. 

The Oastleburys are aghast at the possibility of a match, and 
call on the Tweedles to urge how impossible such an alliance would 
pe. Mr. Castlebury laboriously explains the barrier of. social 
caste, and the elder Tweedle takes it that these unimportant 
summer folk are terrified at the sccial eminence of the Tweedles. 

Tweedle generously agrees to co-operate with the Castleburys 
to prevent the match. But Winsera brings Her father to realize 
that in reality the Oastleburys look upon them as infericrs. The 
old man is infuriated, and threatens vengeance, but is checkmated 
when Julian unearths a number of family skeletons and argues 
that father isn't a Tweedle, since the blood has been so diluted 
that little remains. Also, Winsora takes the matter into her ewn 
hands and ontfaces the old man. So the youngsters go forth 
triumphant. ‘‘Tweedles’* is Booth Tarkington st his best. 
(Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents. 


JUST SUPPOSE 


A whimsical comedy in 3 acts, by A. E. Thomas, author 
of ‘‘Her Husband’s Wife,’’ ‘‘Come Out of the Kitchen,’* 
ate. 6 males, 2: females. 1 interior, 1 exterior. Costumes, 
modern. Plays 2% hours. 


Tt was. rumored that during his last visit the Prince of Wales 
appeared for a brief spell under an assumed name somewhere in 
Virginia. It is on this story that A, E. Thomas based *‘Inst 
Suppose.’* The theme is handled in an original manner. Linda 
Lee Stafford meets one George Shipley (in reality is the Prince ~ 
of Wales). It is a case of love at first sight, ‘but, alas, princes 
eannot select their mates and thereby hanes a tale which Mr 
Thomas has woven with infinite charm. The atmosphere of the 
South with its chivalry dominates the story, touching im its 
sentiment and lightened here and there with delightful comedy, 
‘‘Just Suppose’’ scored a big hit at the Henry Miller Theatre, 
New York, with Patricia Collinge. . (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) 

Price; 75 Oonts. 
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